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PREFACE 


P rayer in the latter half of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury was an astonishing and significant phe¬ 
nomenon in English history. Its significance was 
not limited to the religious life, but played an 
important role in all phases of Elizabethan cul¬ 
ture, especially the social and political. Prayers 
were commended in conduct books, for prayer 
was thought to be a sure means of improv¬ 
ing oneself in good morals and good manners. 
Prayers were required by statute to be said daily 
in the schools, even the most classically oriented. 
Learning the proper maimer of praying was con¬ 
sidered an essential part of everyone's education. 
Prayers designed to inculcate obedience to au¬ 
thority and loyalty to country appeared in all 
kinds of secular as well as religious books. There 
were prayers designed for men of all walks of 
life to help them to work contentedly for the 
glory of God in their divinely appointed stations. 
Special prayers designed for troops fighting for 
the glory of England and her monarch suggested 
that God stood on England's side. 

Prayer simultaneously touched all phases of 
life as it related to the Elizabethan scheme of 
order. To the religious man prayer was a means 



to self-knowledge which would lead him to self¬ 
reform and to an understanding of his place in 
the great scheme. The offshoots of prayer, oaths 
and curses, also related to the concept of order. 
The formal oath, considered a religious cere¬ 
mony invoking God as witness, was used to 
maintain order: God could be expected to pun¬ 
ish with vengeance the perjurer, especially him 
who broke an oath of allegiance. The curse of 
God could be expected by the breakers of even 
informal oaths between individuals. The curse, 
a black prayer, implies a relationship between 
man and man, an attempt by one person to con¬ 
trol another through fear. 

It may be well to point out that this study 
does not survey the total religious life of the 
Elizabethans, but only the part played by 
prayer. Though my interest in the dramatic po¬ 
tential of prayer will be evident at every point, 
I undertake here to describe only the phenome¬ 
non itself. The essay reviews statements of what 
prayer is, reviews the accepted criteria for ef¬ 
fective prayers, and reviews the major themes 
and ideas of the prayers. Because the prayers re¬ 
vealed man’s nature and his idea of God, they 
came vibrant with life to the dramatist s hands. 

The study is limited to the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, for during this period prayer 
as a published form reached its height. The data 
considered have come from all manner of con¬ 
temporary books, religious and secular, contain¬ 
ing prayers and treatises on the nature of prayer. 
The most fruitful source has been collections of 
actual prayers and prefaces to such collections. 
Another rich source has been the official homi¬ 
lies. 

Originally this study was undertaken as prep¬ 
aration for writing a doctoral dissertation de¬ 
scribing Shakespeare’s use of prayers, oaths, and 
curses in his history plays. At some future date 



I hope to make use of the historical account here 
presented as an introduction to an expanded 
study of Shakespeare's use of these devices. 

My approach to the subject of prayer differs 
from the fine work of Charles C. Butterworth 
whose study of the English Primers traces the 
history of the genre to 1545, and from Helen C. 
White's several excellent works which explore 
the religious aspects of devotional literature. My 
interest lies in the nature of prayer as it reveals 
popular culture and provides material for drama. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Dr. T. Wal¬ 
ter Herbert, who supervised the writing of the 
dissertation and has taken a continuing interest 
in my research. My thanks are due also to the 
staff of the Folger Shakespeare Library, and to 
Miss Dorothy E. Mason in particular for her gen¬ 
erous help in acquainting me with the Folger col¬ 
lection. I am grateful to the Graduate School of 
the University of Florida for making possible the 
publication of this monograph. 


Faye L. Kelly 
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1. THE BELIEF IN PRAYER 


T o the student of the sixteenth century who has dealt mainly with 
the drama and the poetry, it comes as a surprise to discover the 
quantity, the range, and the popularity of religious and devotional 
literature produced during the period. But the fact is that in the 
early part of the century, a very large proportion, 40 to 45 per cent, 
of the total publications dealt with religious subject matter. 1 Fur¬ 
thermore, as the century progressed this proportion continued and 
in the last decades even increased. 2 3 The demand for religious books 
seemed insatiable. Of course, all kinds of liturgical works were nec¬ 
essary for the performance of the church services, but in England 
the demand was so great that the English printers could not cope 
with it. No less than 60 per cent of all breviaries, books of hours 
(or primers), and manuals printed in the first half of the century 
came from overseas despite the restrictions placed from time to 
time on the importation of books. 8 In addition to the stream of offi¬ 
cial books, literally hundreds of books and pamphlets designed to 
satisfy the needs for daily private devotion, meditation, and prayer 
streamed from the presses. To the modem reader, no phase of 
Elizabethan literary interest seems stranger than the inordinate ap¬ 
petite for “Goodbooks.” The zest for collections of pious aphorisms, 
books of prayers and religious guidance, printed sermons, adapta¬ 
tions of the Psalms, and moralized allegories was limited only by 
the ability of the printers to pour them out 4 
Evidence that these were read and that they reflect the public 
taste can be seen in a record of the many reprints as well as the 
continuing flow of new works. Typical examples are A Manual of 
Prayers by one “F. G.,” which has fifteen editions listed in the 
Short-title Catalogue between 1583 and 1613, and Godly Private 
Prayers by Edward Dering, which went through at least twenty 

1. H. S. Bennett, English Books and Readers 1475 to 1557, p. 65. Complete 

information is in Bibliography. . . 

2. Edith L. Klotz, "A Subject Analysis of English Imprints for Every Tenth 
Year from 1480-1640/' pp. 417-19; Louis B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in 
Elizabethan England , pp. 248-49; I am indebted also for substantiation of this 
point to Mr. H. S. Bennett who is currently working on a further study of 
“Books and Readers” in the early sixteenth century. 

3. Bennett, Books and Readers , p. 65. 

4. Wright, Middle-Class Culture , p. 228. 
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editions between 1576 and 1627. 5 Only a few textbooks enjoyed 
equal popularity. A notion of the value attached to such writings 
can be derived from the number of primers and religious books be¬ 
queathed in wills. 6 One of the earliest recorded instances appears 
in Gibbons Early Lincoln Wills under the date 1323 where a ]ady 
bequeaths a "Primer which was my sister Margaret’s.” 7 

According to Littlehales, there are many hundreds, perl aps 
thousands of medieval allusions to the Prymer, Primer, or Prinar- 
iam. 8 Such assessment of the Primer’s value was not limited to any 
one segment of society. For example, on the back flyleaf of a Greek 
New Testament which Lady Jane Grey gave to her sister Kath¬ 
erine is this inscription: 

I have heere sent you good sister Katherine, a Booke: which al¬ 
though it be not outwardly trimmed with golde, yet inwardlye it is 
moore worth then precious stones. It is the booke dearest sister of 
the lawe of the Lord, it is his testament & last wyll, which he be¬ 
queathed unto us wretches, which shall lead you to the path of 
etemall ioy. And if you with a good minde reade it, and with an 
earnest desire followe it, it shall bring you to an immortall and e\ er- 
lasting life. It will teach you to live and learae you to dye: it shall 
winne you more, then you should have gayned by the possessions 
of your woful fathers lands. For as if God had prospered him, you 
should have inherited hys lands, so if you apply diligentlye tiis 
booke, seeking to direct your life after it: you shall be an inheritour 
of such riches as neither the courteous shal withdraw from you, n ei¬ 
ther the theefe shal steale, neither yett mothes corrupt. 9 

As late as 1649 when the young tinker, John Bunyan, marriec a 
"godly mans daughter” the only material goods she brought w th 
her as a dowry were two books: Lewis Bayly’s The Practice of 
Piety and Arthur Dent’s Plaine Mans Path-way to Heauen . 10 

5. A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A Short-title Catalogue of Books 
Printed in England, Scotland and Ireland and of English Books Printed Abroi id L 
1475-1640. 

6. Foster Watson, The English Grammar Schools of 1660 , p. 32; H. R. 
Plomer, "Books Mentioned in Wills,” p. 107. 

7. Henry Littlehales, ed.. The Prymer or Lay Folks* Prayer Book, p. Ixiii, 

8. Ibid., p. Ixiii. 

9. Reprinted in A Most fruitful, pithie and learned Treatyse, howe a Chf Is- 
tian man ought to behave himselfe in the danger of death, by Otto Weid- 
mueller. First edition ca. 1553, p. 256. According to Werdmueller the inscrip- 
tion was written by Lady Jane on the night before she was executed. D. N. B. 
gives the date of her death as February 12, 1554. 

10. Wright, Middle-Class Culture, p. 261. 
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In the sixteenth century, religious writing was far from being a 
special interest for a pious few on the periphery of literature but 
was instead at its very center: the audience for religious literature 
was conterminous with the entire reading public. In every stratum 
of society, godly reading was the socially acceptable thing. This 
was an age of automatic church membership and compulsory 
church attendance, but hardly of compulsory religious reading. 11 
But whatever the personal conduct of the individual might be, he 
assumed that books teaching good morality were second only to 
the keys of salvation—“that salvation toward which the whole 
creation moved, even fat John Falstaff and unregenerate Robert 
Greene (or so they hoped, in periods of sober remorse).” 12 The 
voices of scoffers and free-thinkers like Marlowe were a minor 
strain. 

As other studies have shown, the popularity of religious literature 
may be attributed to many causes. For one thing the intellectual 
and religious climate of the period was propitious. 18 Intellectually, 
sixteenth-century man was still close enough to the new invention 
of printing and to his recently acquired skill of reading to be in¬ 
terested in books as such. Futhermore, he believed unequivocally 
in the efficacy of learning from books—the right kind of books. 14 
Religion was a popular topic of the day: the great controversy over 
religion stimulated the interest of all people in religious subject 
matter, whatever their personal bias. 16 And controversy was putting 
more responsibility on the individual for the conduct of his own 
private devotional and religious life. 16 Reading godly books was 
encouraged by the Puritans who abhorred idleness and profligacy, 
and to whom idle reading was the very essence of unthriftmess. 17 
Whatever the stimulus, there was great homogeneity of purpose, 
because the goal of each person was the same—salvation and eter¬ 
nal joy in heaven—although not everyone was traveling the same 
route. The scope and variety of religious literature were consider¬ 
able: there was food for all tastes, from the practical, purely utili- 

11. Helen C. White, “Sixteenth-Century English Devotional Literature," p. 
439. 

12. Wright, Middle-Class Culture, p. 228. 

13. Bennett, Books and Readers, p. 68. 

14. Wright, Middle-Class Culture, p. 78. 

15. Helen C. White, Tudor Books of Private Devotion, pp. 149-50. 

16. Ibid., p. 174. 

17. Wright, Middle-Class Culture, p. 228. 
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tarian to the mystical. Writers were shrewd enough to appraise the 
devotional interests and needs of the people, and printers av d to 
give them what they wanted. 

A further reason for the popularity of religious literature stems 
from the fact that during the sixteenth century mankind was d< 5 vel- 
oping self-awareness which prompted many new questions a lout 
his conception of the world, and the nature and purpose oJ his 
place in that world. For answers to these questions the ob\ious 
recourse was religion. He went to religion for answers now sought 
in numerous other fields, such as science, philosophy, psychology, 
sociology, education, and even in some instances, social etiquette. 18 

Because religion encompassed such a broad realm, the religious 
literature contains a rich vein of human interest From the “good 
books the Elizabethans so eagerly sought, we can learn ir uch 
about Elizabethan thought and culture, for there we find religion 
inextricably interwoven with every facet of daily life. 19 Where to¬ 
day we would prefer to blame our own ineptness, the Elizabethan 
saw the hand of God in every event: in every occurrence of the 
plague, every earthquake, and every accidental death or untoward 
happening. 20 It was mandatory that he co mmunic ate with this (Jod 
who controlled the universe. 

Prayer, or some aspect of it, became an important part of all re¬ 
ligious publications as well as many others today considered secu¬ 
lar. The writers of private books of devotion found the topic of 
prayer a constant fascination. They never tired of discussing at 
length what constitutes prayer, the efficacy of prayer, the effect of 
prayer, suitable requests in prayer, as well as almost every otier 
conceivable aspect. If one may say that fashions exist in devotion, 
then prayer was certainly the fashion in sixteenth-century devotion. 

One of the earliest influences to stimulate interest in private 
prayer was the first official Primer or “boke of ordinarie praie: *s,” 
issued by Henry VIII in May, 1545. 21 This Primer, “set forth by he 
King's Majesty and his clergy, to be taught, learned, and read s nd 
none other used throughout all his dominions” established the pat- 

18. Helen C. White, English Devotional Literature, p. 10. 

19. Wright, Middle-Class Culture, p. 241. 

20. Ibid., p. 420. 

21. The earliest edition I have been able to examine is the diglot edit on 
issued on September 6, 1545, now held by the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
Since my only access to the edition of May 27 is a poor eighteenth-century re¬ 
print, all my quotations will be from the edition of September 6, 
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tern for books of prayers and devotion for the next century. It gave 
official sanction and direction to a life of private devotion and spe¬ 
cific stimulus to a life of private prayer. It answered the desire of 
the common people for some book which would permit them to 
take part in the public services of the church and to conduct their 
devotions at home. Although history will not support an altruistic, 
pious, religious purpose on the part of Henry VIII, still his action 
exerted influence in many directions probably uncalculated by ei¬ 
ther the King or his clergy. A book in the vernacular placed in the 
hands of an unlearned but eager laity who believed implicitly in 
the efficacy of learning could and did have far-reaching conse¬ 
quences. For one thing, it became one of the official instruments of 
government for propagating “approved attitudes and states of mind 
and feeling.” 22 By the same token, it became a strong weapon in 
die national effort to achieve a greater uniformity in religion. 28 
Although the effort to mold public opinion was not entirely suc¬ 
cessful, one result was clear and certain: the Primer whetted the 
appetite of the Elizabethans for more and more books of prayers. 

Although the Primer had no direct connection with the drama, 
historical background is essential to any study of dramatic prayer, 
for without reference to actual prayers in Shakespeare’s age we can 
do little more than speculate subjectively about any relationship 
between prayers in the drama and those of the society which pro¬ 
duced them. Certainly resemblance is no proof of derivation, but 
the Primer unequivocally helped to create the milieu out of which 
the prayers of the drama sprang. Because of the far-reaching influ¬ 
ence of the Primer, we shall analyze its nature, view its importance 
in the sixteenth century, study the philosophy of prayer put forth 
in the preface, and then take a look at the prayer which forms the 
heart of the Primer, a prayer for peace and order in the church. 

Although the King and his clergy may not have foreseen the full 
nature and extent of the influence of the Primer, it is clear and im¬ 
portant that they agreed on this project Further, it is plain from the 
Injunction prefaced to the first edition that the King (or whoever 
wrote it) took the Primer seriously, and that he had definite ideas 
about its use. The Injunction, a masterpiece of psychology, merits 
rather close attention for this study, for it reveals quite clearly the 
attitude and religious temper which prevailed in the closing years 

22. White, Tudor Books, p. 9. 

23. Charles C. Butterworth, English Primers 1529-1545, p. 271. 
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of Henry s reign. Henry makes clear that his purpose is educat onal. 
Here for the first time, he officially confers on the vemacuhir an 
equal status with Latin. The King is perturbed that the young peo¬ 
ple of his realm are being taught the rudiments of religious wo rship 
entirely in Latin, which most of them do not understand. He sterns 
to think that the citizenry may aspire to greater devotion and es¬ 
tablish more direct lines of communication with the Almighty if 
they are taught to pray in their native tongue. 

To help them, the King now makes available to his subjects this 
Primer or boke of ordinarie praiers. 

Emong the manifolde businesse, and moste weightie affaires ajpar- 
tainyng to our regall authoritee and office, wee muche tendeyng 
the youthe of our realmes (whose good education and vertuouse 
bryngyng up redouneth moste highly to the honoure and praise of 
almightie God) for diuers good considerations, and specially for that 
the youthe by diuers persones are taught the Pater noster, and Aue 
Maria, Crede, and ten commaundementes all in Latin and net in 
Englishe, by meanes whereof the same are not brought vp in the 
knoweledge of their faith, dutie, and obedience wherein no Christen 
persone ought to bee ignoraunt And for that our people and ! ub- 
jectes whiche haue no vnderstandyng in the Latin toung, and yet 
haue the knoweledge of reading, maie praie in their vulgare toung, 
whiche is to theim best knowen: that by meane thereof thei she uld 
bee the more prouoked to true deuocion, and the better sette t leir 
hertes vpon those thynges that thei praie for. 24 

The King without equivocation gets to his real educational pur¬ 
pose—that of establishing nationwide the use of a Primer designed 
both for children and for older people unable to read Latin. 

And finally, for the auoydyng of the diuersite of primer bokes, t lat 
are now abroade wherof are almoste innumerable sortes whiche 
minister occasion of contencions and vain disputacions, rather then 
to edifie, and to haue one vniforme ordre of all suche bokes throu; *h- 
out all our dominions, bothe to bee taught vnto children, and also to 
bee vsed for ordinary praiers of all our people not learned in he 
Latin toung: [we] haue sette furth this Primer or boke of praiers in 
Englishe to bee frequented and vsed in and throughout all places 
of our saied realmes and dominions as well of thelder people, as 
also of the youthe, for their common and ordinarie praiers, willy] ig, 

24. The Primer in Englishe and Latyn , set foorth by the Kinges Maie tie 
and his Clergie, slgs. Cl, Civ. 
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commaundyng, and streightly chargyng, that for the better bringyng 
vp of youthe in the knoweledge of their dutie towardes God, their 
prince, and all other in their degree, euery scholemaister and 
brynger vp of young begynners in leamyng nexte after their A.B.C. 
now by vs also sette furth dooe teache this primer or boke of ordi- 
narie praiers vnto theim in Englishe, and that the youthe custom- 
ably and ordinarily vse the same, vntill thei bee of compitent 
vnderstandyng and knoweledge to perceiue it in latin. 25 

Nevertheless, there remained an uneasy doubt, in either the King 
or his clergy or both, that the Injunction to the first edition was 
complete and explicit enough to insure the proper and exclusive 
use of the Primer. For when a diglot edition was issued on Septem¬ 
ber 6, 1545, it was furnished with still another foreword printed 
both in English and in Latin and placed ahead of the Injunction. 26 
The new preface detailed the religious and devotional aspects of 
the Primer whereas the Injunction had in the main treated it as an 
educational instrument. Above all other aspects of devotional life, 
the new preface stresses the importance of prayer and the proper 
manner of praying. The King states that he who has been desig¬ 
nated by the Lord as pastor to his people feels the obligation to 
procure for them a quiet and peaceable life and to see that they 
gain access to the keys of salvation toward which all creation 
moves. Of all the keys to salvation, writes the King, prayer, if prop¬ 
erly executed, is one of the most important. But it must be made 
according to specific rules: it must be made with perfect under¬ 
standing; next, it must be made for specific things—health of the 
soul, a well-ordered life, thanks for benefits or protection against 
evils. 27 But, if the prayer is to be pure, the suppliant must pray ac¬ 
cording to the prescription and direction laid down in the Bible 
and in accordance with the will of God. Only then can he be as¬ 
sured that he will be heard. 

An important point, a favorite of later writers, concerns the com¬ 
plete understanding and concentration of the worshiper. Prayer is 
not just a form which one goes through; it is an experience which 
involves, or should involve, one's whole psyche. “If we syng with 
our spirite, & syng with our mynde or vnderstandyng, so that the 
depe contemplacion or rauishyng of the mynde folowe the pithi- 


25. Ibid., sig. Civ. 

26. The STC lists thirteen editions which were published during 1545 and 
46: ten in English, two in English and Latin, and one in Latin. 

27. Primer in Englishe and Latyn, sig. Blv. 
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nesse of the woordes, & the guidyng of reason goe before, lest 
when the spirite dooeth praie, the mynde take no fruicte at al, and 
the partie that vnderstandeth not the pith of effectualnes of the 
talke that he frankely maketh with God, maie bee as an harp e or 
pype geuyng a soune but not vnderstanding the noise that it self 
hath made.” 28 In essence then, one must pray not just with the 
right spirit, but also with understanding of the words he uses. “Lest 
thynges special good & principall, beyng enwrapped in ignoraunce 
of the woordes, should not perfeictely come to the mynde & to the 
intelligence of men: or els thinges beeyng nothyng to the purj ose, 
nor verie mete to be offred vnto God, should haue the lesse eff scte 
with God beyng the distributour of all giftes.” 29 

Because efficacious prayer is an exact and delicate process the 
suppliant must present his prayer in the right spirit, for the right 
purpose, and in the right manner. To aid his subjects in this very 
important part of their devotional life the King has offered an ex¬ 
ample in a “determinate” form of praying, “prayer being as frui tful 
as the best part of religion.” 80 With this guide they will not p ray 
anything incompatible with true religion and godliness and noth¬ 
ing beyond their understanding. 

As his final touch in support of his “determinate manner of pi ay- 
ing,” the King lists some of the benefits his people can expect fi om 
prayer. It “stirs up the ferventness of the mind,” puts away “tedi¬ 
ousness or f aintyng of the mind being otherwise occupied & tun led 
from praier.” 81 Careful attention to prayer puts “clene awaie all 
slouthfulnesse of the minde.” 82 According to the preface the sup pli¬ 
ant has only his own negligence in his devotion to prayer to blame 
if all things fail to “sette foorth to the glorie of God” 88 and the s lp- 
pliant’s “own welth.” Interwoven in all the seeming concern for he 
salvation of his subjects, the King reveals his actual concern, a deep 
concern for peace and harmony. A uniform manner of praying, he 
says, will help prevent strife and contention. A desire for peace s nd 
harmony was easy to establish; the entire populace already wanl ed 
it. 

Although, in the inclusion of much traditional material, Henry’s 
Primer largely resembles the many devotional books which pre¬ 
ceded it, a significant difference is the collection of occasional 

28. Ibid.., sigs. B2, B2v. 

29. Ibid., sig. B3. 

30. Ibid., sig. B2v. 
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33. Ibid. 
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prayers which served as the foundation of all later books of prayers. 
In the light of their influence, these prayers are significant enough 
to warrant close scrutiny, for here we find either stated or implied 
many of the basic religious and philosophical ideas of the age. In 
contrast to earlier Primers many of Henry*s prayers are utilitarian, 
personal, practical, and simple. The human problems touched upon 
are those of the generality of unstratified humanity with no ques¬ 
tion of personal status or identity. 

Although the prayers are, by and large, traditional, at certain 
points they become pertinent to their own age and serve as instru¬ 
ments for development of religious, social, and economic ideas. In 
a “Prayer for Peace in the Church,” taken from Erasmus, the Primer 
becomes specific and pertinent to Hemys preoccupation with order 
and peace not only in the church but also within society and the 
realm in general. It fits an age which had suffered controversies, 
plagues, and wars: 

Thou seest (O good shepeherd) what sundry sortes of wolues haue 
broken into thy shepecotes, of whom euery one crieth. Here is 
Christ, here is Christ, so that if it were possible the very perfecte 
persons shoulde be brought into errour. Thou seest with what 
wyndes, with what waues, with what stormes thy sely shyp is 
tossed, thy ship wherein thi litle flock is in peril to be drouned. 
And what is nowe Iefte, but that it vtterly synke and we al per¬ 
ish: Of this tempest & storme we may thanke our owne wicked- 
nes and sinful liuyng, we espy it wel & confesse it, we espy thy 
righteousnes, & we bewaile our vnrighteousnes: but we appeale 
to thy mercy whiche (accordyng to the Psalme of thi prophete, sur- 
mounteth al thi workes, we haue now suffered muche punishement, 
beyng soussed with so many warres, consumed with suche losses 
of goodes, scourged with so many sortes of diseases & pestilences, 
shaken with so many fluddes, feared, with so many straung sights 
from heauen, and yet appeare there no where any hauen or port 
vnto vs beyng thus tired & forlome among so straunge euils, but 
still euery daye more greuous punishementes, & more seme to hang 
ouer our heades. We complaine not of thy sharpnes most tendre 
sauiour, but we espy here also thi mercy, for as muche, as muche 
greuouser plages we haue deserued. But o most merciful Jesu, we 
beseche the that thou wylt not considre ne weigh what is due for 
our deseruynges, but rather what becommeth thy mercy, without 
whiche neither the angels in heauen can stand sure before the, 
muche lesse we sely vesselles of clay. Haue mercy on vs, O redem- 
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er, which© art easy to be intreated, not that we be worthi o: thi 
merci. 84 

The picture of chaos painted here is one that Henry Tudor de¬ 
plored: social restlessness and disorder. To him, these were dai ger- 
ous signs; restlessness and disorder breed rebellion. It was, there¬ 
fore, urgent that he establish in the social consciousness of the age 
a desire for stability and order. 

Thou alone bringest thinges that be neuer so out of order, into or¬ 
der agayne: whiche art the onely aucthour and mainteyner of p€ ace. 
Thou framedst that old confusion whiche we cal Chaos, wherein 
without order, without fashion confusely lay the discordaunt se sdes 
of thynges, and with a wonderfull order the thynges that of nature 
fought together, thou diddest alye & knyt in a perpetuall bande. 
But howe much greater confusion is this where is no charite, no fi- 
dehtie, no bondes of loue, no reuerence, neither of lawes nor yet 
of rulers, no agrement of opinions, but as it were in a misord ired 
quire, euery man singeth, a contrary note. Among the heaumly 
planetes is no discension, all iiii elementes kepe their place, euery 
one do their office whereunto thei be appointed. And wilt ihou 
suffre thy spouse, for whose sake all thynges were made, thu: by 
continuall discordes to perishe and to go to wreke? . . . Stey this 
confusion, set in order this horrible Chaos (O lorde Jesu) let thy 
spirit stretche out it selfe vpon these waters of euil waueryng o pin¬ 
ions. And because thy spirite, whiche accordyng to thy prophetes 
sayng conteineth all thinges, hath also the science of speak] mg: 
make that like as vnto al them which be of thy house, is all one 
light, one baptisme, one God, one hope, one spirit: so thei may also 
haue one voice, one note and song, professyng one catholike trueth. 
When thou diddest mount vp to heauen triumphantly, thou thre\ zest 
about from aboue thy precious thinges, thou gauest giftes amongest 
men, thou dealtest sundry rewardes of thi spirit. 86 

The picture of order sought in this prayer is an earthly reflectioi t of 
the order of the heavenly spheres. It is the order of the Elizabet lan 
world picture often pointed out in recent years by Professor ' 'ill- 
yard and others. 86 That these ideas appear in a prayer for the lay 
folk is worth further notice. Here, drawn sketchily of course, is the 
whole Renaissance scheme of order and degree in a book blessed 
by King and clergy and placed in the hands of the common peo pie. 

34. Ibid., sigs. R5, R5v, R6. 

35. Ibid., sigs. R8, R8v, Slv, S2. 

36. E. M. W. Tillyard, Elizabethan World Picture, passim. 
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It is doubtful that such an idea would have reached the common 
man from books such as Elyot's Boke Called the Governour or Sir 
John Davies' Nosce Teipsum mentioned by Tillyard, but unques¬ 
tionably it would have from the Primer. To tie the ideas of peace 
and order to prayer, the heart of religion, makes the prayer an ef¬ 
fective instrument for establishing and maintaining order. The com¬ 
mon man could be indoctrinated as to his place in the great chain 
of being and his responsibility as a link in that chain. Such a prayer 
is a fitting climax to a book which was to become one of the most 
influential of the Elizabethan age and which provides us an under¬ 
standing of the entanglement of religion in every phase of Eliza¬ 
bethan life. 

The influence of the Primer continued to radiate in many direc¬ 
tions. Although within two years after the publication of the first 
official Primer in 1545, the King was dead, the Primer was not: each 
of his three children sponsored the publication of a primer. 

In Edward's reign, the Primer of 1547 re-embodied virtually the 
whole of Henry's Primer, 87 but displayed still further the develop¬ 
ment of Protestantism. As Edward was a minor, the influential re¬ 
formers near the throne seized the opportunity to elaborate the por¬ 
tions of the Primer dealing with private devotion and to slant them 
further away from the liturgical toward the practical and occa¬ 
sional. 38 Again, it is in these occasional prayers that we see the fore¬ 
shadowing of the independence of the common people from the 
clergy. 39 

In Mary's reign, though much was dispensed with as England 
submitted again to Roman Catholic influence, yet "the vniforme 
and Catholyke Primer" of 1555 retained a great many of the same 
Psalms and Prayers that were in her father's Primer. 

Even as late as the beginning of Elizabeth's reign an authorized 
Primer was published to continue the tradition. 

But soon afterwards the Primer as such lost much of its useful¬ 
ness. 40 The reasons are clear: during the reign of Edward VI the 
growing strength of Protestantism resulted in the free use of the 
mother tongue in all the services of the church. By the year 1549, 
when the Book of Common Prayer was formulated, it was no longer 

37. Butterworfh, English Primers, p. 274. 

38. White, Tudor Books, p. 12. 

39. Ibid., p. 121. 

40. Butterworth, English Primers, p. 274. 
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necessary for a person who knew no Latin to carry a Primer to 
church in order to take an intelligent part in the church service. 
The new prayer book was also made available for use at home for 
private as well as public devotions. 

Yet the tradition lingered on: as late as 1870 a devotional Pri mer 
was published. 41 There is little question that the official books of 
public worship and public instruction such as the Primer, their 
progeny, and eventually the Book of Common Prayer exerted great 
influence on the development of the new order in religion, 42 and 
concomitantly on the place and significance of prayer in that lew 
order. 

Meanwhile in the field of education the Primer continued to ex¬ 
ert an influence. With the rise of more grammar schools the content 
of the Primer was transmuted into a whole series of books for the 
purpose of instruction. There were hornbooks, ABCs, Cathechi:ms, 
and Primers, until today even the name Primer is simply a term for 
a beg innin g reading book of whatever sort. However, the main 
theme of all the sixteenth-century outgrowths of the Primer was 
still religious. 

At this point, we must not forget that even with the influenc e of 
humanism, the weakening of the ties between church and school, 
and the resulting secularization of education, still the most im; >or- 
tant of the influences on the schools of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries was that of religion. 48 “One of the duties of all 
teachers was to expound religion, as one of the chief reasons for 
going to school was to understand it.” 44 It is a mistake to suppose 
that because of the preoccupation of the Renaissance with the re¬ 
vival of learning the English grammar schools of the period were 
permeated by classical aims. However, something of the sort nay 
have been the case in Italy. The specific tasks set in English schools, 
particularly in the early part of the sixteenth century, were indeed 
classical in form: the curriculum and the textbooks dealt with clas¬ 
sical authors, Latin and Greek speech, and Latin and Greek com¬ 
position. “Nevertheless the main stimulus, the outstanding mo ive 
of the whole English Grammar School system, as seen in the 
Statutes of Foundation, both in the curriculum and in the textbooks 

41. John Henning, ‘Trimer-Versions of Liturgical Prayers,” p. 331. 

42. White, Tudor Books, p. 3. 

43. Watson, Grammar Schools, p. 534; T. W. Baldwin, William Sh ike- 
speare 9 s Petty School, Chap. iv. 

44. George A. Plimpton, Education of Shakespeare, p. 61. 
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employed is distinctly religious.” 46 A good example is recorded in 
the Statutes of St Pauls School founded by the great humanist 
John Colet in 1518. "My intent is by the school especially to in¬ 
crease knowledge and worshipping of God and Our Lord Christ 
Jesus, and a good Christian life and manners in the children.” 46 
Colet’s purpose seems to have been to diminish ecclesiastical con¬ 
trol but at the same time to intensify the religious tone of the 
school. 47 In all schools direct religious instruction was given in var¬ 
ious forms and degrees. 48 

One stipulation invariably demanded by statute was that daily 
prayers be required of all students. 49 

“The childs first instruction in his creed was found in the cate¬ 
chism.” 50 He also received instruction in the Bible, books of devo¬ 
tion, theological tracts, and required prayers. For many years, 
textbooks continued to include religious and moral teachings. If, as 
frequently happened, the schoolmaster thought it necessary in or¬ 
der to carry out the religious aims of his school, he re-wrote the 
classics in terms of Christian faith. 51 The secular phases of educa¬ 
tion were extended without any loss of Christian emphasis. The 
educators did not see life as separate parts, some sacred, some sec¬ 
ular, but as a Christian-classical whole. Education like a magnet 
drew together all ideas on reforming human life—“an education 
provided training in virtue and piety for the service of the com¬ 
monweal.” 62 

In light of the religious and educational philosophy of the time it 
is understandable that prayers remained a tangible proof of the 
religious influence on textbooks. To the Elizabethan this was just 
plain good sense. 

A good illustration of the religious influence on secular textbooks 
is Edmund Coote's The English Schoole-master (1596), one of the 
most elaborate and most popular elementary texts of the time. 
This book, a one-volume education in itself including instruction in 

45. Watson, Grammar Schools , p. 534. 

46. Ibid,, pp. 534-35. Watson has reprinted statutes of many schools con¬ 
cerning their religious philosophy. 

47. Dictionary of National Biography, XI, 26. 

48. Baldwin, Petty School, Chap. iv. 

49. Watson, Grammar Schools, pp. 40-45. 

50. Plimpton, Education, p. 61. 

51. Watson, Grammar Schools, p. 536. 

52. Pearl Hogrefe, Sir Thomas More Circle, p. 143. 
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spelling, arithmetic, reading, and religion, was dedicated to "such 
men and women of trade, as Taylors, Weauers, Shop-keepers, 
Seamsters, and such other as haue vndertaken the charge of tes ch- 
ing others.” 68 Its author claims it "teacheth a direct course, how my 
unskillful may understand any hard English words which tiey 
shall in the Scripture, Sermons, or elsewhere heare or reade.” 64 For 
over a hundred years this book, designed for study in school or for 
self-education at home, enjoyed wide circulation. 

This treatise, important in the history of self-education, is te sti¬ 
mony to the thirst for knowledge it was designed to assuage. Ap¬ 
parently, it was in constant demand, for between 1596 and 170) it 
went through at least forty-eight editions. 66 Yet, the British Museum 
possesses only seven of the editions and the Folger Shakespeare 
Library only three, 56 and if the poor condition of the Folger copies 
is any indication of what happened to these books, 67 they were 
literally worn out with use. 

Because of the widespread and continuous use of The English 
Schoole-master , any religious tendencies contained in it are par ic- 
ularly significant. Such a popular book is bound to have influenced 
the people who used it, in this case not only elementary students 
but people of the unlettered tradesmen class. The didactic £nd 
moral bent of the author and of the age are shown in the read ng 
selections, which are either purely religious or moral. The selec¬ 
tions include, for the moral edification of the young, an unauthor¬ 
ized catechism, metrical psalms, and occasional prayers side by 
side with "guaranteed” methods on reading, spelling, pronouncia- 
tion, and arithmetic. A brief perusal of the religious reading selec¬ 
tions will give some notion of what the average youngster had 
pounded into his head about religion. One of the selections, a poem 
entitled "The Schoole-Master to his Scholer” reveals the ideals of 
the author. 

My child and Scholer take good heed, 
vnto the words that here are set: 

And see you doe accordingly, 
or else be sure thou shalt bee beat. 

53. Sig. A3. 

54. Sig. Al. 

55. Wright, Middle-Class Culture , p. 157. 

56. The Folger holdings are imprints of 1630, 1670, 1680. 

57. STC lists only seven extant editions before 1640, and Wing STC lists 
only fourteen editions before the last one in 1700. 
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First I command thee God to serue 
then to thy parents duty yeeld: 

Vnto all men bee courteous, 
and mannerly in towne or field. 68 

The unauthorized catechism devotes considerable space to a ques¬ 
tion and answer section on prayer, indicating the extent to which 
a schoolboy was indoctrinated on the subject of religion. In answer 
to the question, What is prayer? the student replies: “Prayer is a 
spirituall action of Faith, wherein we require of God in the name 
of Christ, all things necessary to his glory, and our comfort.” 69 

The five actual prayers included by Coote are either knowingly 
designed for indoctrination or unconsciously reveal ideas ingrained 
in the age. The first prayer “according to the Catechisme,” boils 
down to a few lines some of the basic dogmas of the Christian re¬ 
ligion: man is conceived in sin because of the rebellion of his first 
parents, is the bondslave of Satan, endures the miseries on earth to 
be tormented in Hell forever. His only hope of redemption lies in 
the boundless mercy of God if he, man, will only turn from sin. 
The socially slanted moral precepts of Henry’s Primer constitute 
the main points of the other prayers. The firm belief in devotion to 
duty as a means of heavenly reward crops up in the prayer “A 
Thanksgiuing after meate.” After thanks for food, the prayer con¬ 
tinues: “Let it now be my meate to doe thy will, and those workes 
which belong to my dutie, with all cheerefulness and good con¬ 
science, that for these, and all other thy mercies, my thankfulnesse 
in heart, word and deede, may be acceptable in thy sight.. ” 60 But 
it is “A prayer for the Morning” that gives the most complete re¬ 
flection of the social order hinted at in Henry’s Primer: 

We beseech thee for Christs sake to prosper vs this day in our la¬ 
bour and trauell, that it may be to the discharge of our duty in 
our vocations: principally to thy glory; next to the profit of the 
Church and Commonweale; and last of all, to the benefit and con¬ 
tent of our Masters. Grant, deare Father, that we may cheerefully 
and conscionably doe our businesse and labors, not as men pleasers, 
but as seruing thee our God, knowing thee to bee the cheife Master 
of vs, and that thou seest and beholdest vs with thy fatherly eyes, 

58. Coote, p. 57. 

59. Ibid., p. 38. 

60. Ibid., p. 42. 
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who hast promised reward to them that faithfully and truly wulke 
in their vocation; and threatened euerlasting death and damnation 
to them that deceitfully and wickedly doe their workes and labours 
we beseech thee, O heauenly Father, to giue vs the strength of thy 
Spirit, that godly & gladly we may ouercome our labors, and hat 
the tediousnesse of this irkesome labour which thou for our sir nes 
hast powred vpon all mankinde, may seem to vs delectable ind 
sweete. ... 61 

Many a young scholar in the age of Shakespeare took his reli¬ 
gious instruction including specific instruction in prayer right al )ng 
with his arithmetic. It is not only possible but probable that most 
of the audience in the theaters of the day would have as child ren 
been nurtured on just such books as The English Schoole-maker, 
and certainly on one of the Primers. From the precepts revealed 
here, it is possible to draw some general conclusions indicating 
what the young child learned in church and school about the duty 
of a Christian man in the Renaissance world. His duty was ob< di- 
ence, first to God, then to the King, then to Church, then to the 
commonweal, and last to the master. Nor was this respect for au¬ 
thority a mere matter of expediency or political prudence; it was 
the very stuff of the conscience of the time. 62 The picture we see 
here is of the ideal society divinely created in which each person 
in his little sphere works diligently and cheerfully, each working in 
harmony with others about him, and each obeying without quest on 
those in authority above him. Such is the framework of id 3as 
which permeated the religious and social milieu. 

There is little doubt that the prayers of the official and requi ed 
books such as the official Primer, The English Schoole-master ; and 
certainly the Book of Common Prayer had great influence in foim- 
ing the course of religious worship dining the age. But since at¬ 
tendance at public worship and at school was mandatory, Ihe 
prayers associated with church and school, though reflecting ihe 
official attitude of the time, could easily differ from the innerm ust 
feelings of the people. Therefore, to find out what the Elizabeth? ns 
really thought about prayer, we shall have to seek out the bo< ks 
which they themselves scoured the bookstalls for. The real reli¬ 
gious consciousness of the age, the real beliefs and attitudes con- 

61. Ibid., pp. 42-3. 

62. Helen C. White, Social Criticism in Popular Religious Literature of foe 
Sixteenth Century , Chap, v., passim. 
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ceming prayer come to the surface there. 63 Two types of these 
books will serve the purpose adequately: actual books of prayers 
and devotion, and books usually classified as non-religious which 
nevertheless contain prayers. The reasons, of course, are clear: the 
books of prayers helped to assuage a thirst left unsatisfied by 
prayers in church and school, and the non-religious books attest 
the ubiquitousness of prayer in every phase of Elizabethan life. 

To the great generality of Elizabethans, prayer in church and 
school did not suffice. At all times, they must stand ready to com¬ 
municate with a God who watched over the universe and noted 
every incident in that universe, no matter how insignificant. With 
such a concept of God and an unshakable belief in his ability to 
communicate with that God through prayer, the Elizabethan de¬ 
veloped an inordinate appetite for books of prayer and devotion. 

As a result of this appetite, prayers appeared everywhere. For 
the first time in history, there developed a literature of prayer de¬ 
signed especially for the laity. 64 Of course, written prayers apart 
from a formal religious atmosphere were not strange to sixteenth- 
century man: a long tradition of written prayers had existed in the 
literature of the Middle Ages, in the drama and poetry as well as 
in the writings of the Divines. But nothing like the little books of 
private prayers and devotions of the sixteenth century had ever be¬ 
fore existed. These little books, often no larger than two by three 
inches, were designed to be carried in a pocket and read in snatches 
of time during the day. 

Writers of devotional literature were not limited to the clergy or 
to any particular segment of society; everybody tried his hand. As 
someone has said that in the sixteenth century "everybody wrote 
plays” equally true is it that everybody wrote prayers. One of the 
earliest contributors to the field of private prayer and devotion was 
Queen Catherine Parr who in 1545, the year of the official Primer, 
published Prayers stirryng the mynd unto heavenly medytacions . 
Queen Elizabeth though not considered particularly religious wrote 
many prayers, or at least is given credit for many. Drayton devotes 
about one third of the total length of The Harmonie of the Church 
to verse prayers. Even Dekker in 1609, a lean year for the play¬ 
wrights because of the plague, published a volume of prayers en¬ 
titled Foure Birds of NoaKs Arke , which contains some of his best 

63. White, Tudor Books , p. 1. 

64. Ibid ., p. 149. 
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prose. In these prayers his prose reflects as none other of his w)rks 
the rich imagery and cadences of the Bible. Such works add further 
evidence that the popularity of and belief in prayer permeated the 
whole of society from the Queen down to the lowest serving >oy. 

Belief in prayer by the whole of the realm is nowhere bettei re¬ 
vealed than in the variety of non-religious books which contained 
prayers. Prayers appeared in all sorts of unusual and unexpected 
places: in books of manners, for good manners and good mcrals 
were considered the same; in books of advice for young men en¬ 
tering training as servants, for a prayer for obedience to their i las- 
ters and their God was the best prayer such young men could m ike; 
in books of instructions to masters of households, for it was the 
duty of the master to see that the members of his household re¬ 
ceived religious instruction and observed daily devotion; in books 
on health, for whatever remedy one might use, it would be tc no 
avail without the help of God the Great Physician; in books de¬ 
scribing plagues and earthquakes, for only through prayer could 
such disasters be prevented; and in the annals of the military, for 
no better assurance of victory could be had than the promise hat 
God would answer the prayers of those whose cause was just. We 
may examine this phenomenon in detail. Inextricably interwoven 
in the books of manners, we find prayers and discussions of prater. 
Deeply embedded in the Elizabethan philosophy of prayer is the 
staunch belief that through prayer man can change himself. The 
growing middle class took literally the sentiment "that prayer is a 
most convenient exercise for that man, that mindeth to reforme his 
manners, and life and to change himself into another man.” 65 Prs yer 
was looked upon as an aid by which the uninitiated could acquire 
die savoir-faire necessary to climb the ladder of success. 66 For his 
reason prayer was an integral part of books on etiquette. 

Prayers had long been included in such books as the popular 
The Bahees Book , or a Lytyle Reporte of How Young Pec pie 
should behaue. 67 This early work, designed for household schools 
attended by the sons of noblemen, instructs the young child in all 
the aspects of social behavior. He is advised that to know and pj ac- 
tice virtue is the most profitable thing in the world. The best prayer 
he can make to God is to be well-mannered. 

65. Luis de Granada, Of Prayer and Meditation , fol. 20v. 

66. Wright, Middle-Class Culture , pp. 128-29. 

67. Page 254. 
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In nurture gete a gentyl name ful sone; 

And yif ye shulde at god aske yow a bone 
Als to the worlde, better in noo degre 
Mihte yee desire thanne nurtred forto be. 68 

Such a book as this which instructs the young lad not to scratch 
himself in public in one line and to pray for good manners in the 
next, though now a source of amusement, was taken in dead seri¬ 
ousness by the people who used it 

Another such treatise widely read during the sixteenth century, 
in schools and out, is Francis Seagers The School of Vertue first 
published in 1557. 69 This complete book of manners instructs the 
young scholar from the time he arises and makes his morning 
prayers, takes him through the school day, follows him home at 
night, and ends with the evening prayer. Along with instructions on 
good table manners, methods of serving, behavior in church and at 
social gatherings, the author utters caveats against the horrible 
vices of swearing, filthy talking, and lying. Anger, envy, malice are 
duly condemned as charity, love, and patience are extolled. In the 
characteristic sixteenth-century mode, this book employs along with 
the Biblical gems, quotations from classical authors to allure the 
young to right conduct. In moral aphorisms from ancients such as 
Plato, Virgil, Cato, Isocrates, and Seneca, the youth received his 
instruction in good manners and good morals. For example: 

Isocrates: The hastie man, doth never 
want trouble 

His madnesse of mind, his 
anguish doth double. 

Plato: He is perfectlie patient and 

void of disdaine. 

That can from anger, and furie 
refraine. 

Seneca: Debate and deceit, contention 

and strife: 

Are the chiefe fruits of an 
evill life. 70 

The concern over the place of prayer in proper religious instruc¬ 
tion is substantiated by the inclusion of a group of occasional 

68. Ibid. 

69. The copy which I have examined is a 1582 imprint. 

70. Sig. Cl. 
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prayers in Seager’s edition of 1582. The prayer section indicate* the 
kind of moral instruction the young Elizabethan met at every lum. 
It begins with a long verse prayer admonishing the scholar agirinst 
sloth and idols, and recalling the promise of the Lord to preserve 
from evil those who love Him. The prayer recounts in verse the 
value of the ten commandments and relates the Biblical story of 
creation. Lessons in daily conduct are dwelt on at length. Even at 
the tender age of five or six, the child was constantly remindei of 
the seriousness of his responsibility in all phases of life, even to the 
thrifty use of food, considered one of God’s special gifts. From 
“Praiers at Middaie” a youngster could be so instructed. 

And that we may auoid excesse, 

To him for grace now let us call: 

For surfit dooeth the wit oppresse 
And drowneth good gifts naturall. 

And more besides, the gifts of God, 

If we abuse unto our shame, 

We woorthie be to feele the rod 
For such dishonour to his name. 71 

Unthriftiness is considered the very essence of sacrilege, for it uses 
God’s gifts unwisely. These prayers urge on the very young a keen 
sense of responsibility, respect for authority, and a devotion to d lty, 
but above all a desire to please God, the giver of all good gifts. 
Since it was thought that the best way to serve God was to serve 
the prince well, 72 it is understandable that the prayer sectior of 
Seager’s book should end with a prayer for the Queen. 

O Lord, preserve our noble Queene, 

And all hir courtlie traine: 

But chieflie such as zelous be. 

Thy Gospell to maintaine: 

Which grant, O God, till daie of doome, 

In England may remaine. 78 

With this prayer the young could be indoctrinated with patriot sm 
which along with religion formed the strong supports of authority. 

There is no better example of the ubiquitousness of prayer in the 
lives of Elizabethans than a conduct book called “A Diamonde 

71. Sig. D3v. 

72. J. E. Neale, Queen Elizabeth I, p. 389. 

73. Sig. D3. 
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Most Precious 74 Instructing all Maysters and Seruauntes, how they 
ought to leade their lyues, in that vocation which is fruitfull, and 
necessary as well for Maysters, as also for the Seruants, agreeable 
unto the holy Scriptures.” This treatise takes the form of a dialogue 
between Puer, a young country boy on his way to the city to be¬ 
come a servant, and Civis his adviser. Civis enlightens Puer on all 
manner of city circumstances. Situations which Civis feels that Puer 
must be competent to handle are: how to tell a whore, what makes 
a good woman, how to drink without getting drunk, but also the 
evils of drunkenness. Civis inveighs against the evils of lying, 
swearing, covetousness, and thieving, including false weights. 
Jostling side by side with these admonitions are more serious warn¬ 
ings: what happens to a person who teaches contrary to the word 
of God, that rulers are to be feared, that servants are to be obedi¬ 
ent. Ending the treatise is a collection of prayers designed to equip 
Puer for his new life: knowing how to pray was considered as nec¬ 
essary as any other part of Puer s education. 

The inclusion of prayers or directions for prayer in books of 
health is a natural consequence of the picture held by many Eliza¬ 
bethans of God, the Good Physician. For it was believed that what¬ 
ever medicines one might take, the ultimate outcome rested with 
God. A notable example is William Vaughans Approved Directions 
for Health, both Natural! and Artificial!. A curious mixture of good 
sense and superstition, this book winds up its meandering course 
with a summation of rules for health. After giving his readers the 
sage advice to comb their heads “softly and easily with an Iuorie 
combe, for nothing recreateth the memorie more,” Vaughan ad¬ 
monishes them to “say your morning prayers, and desire God to 
blesse you, to preserue you from all dangers, and to direct you in 
all your actions. For, the feare of God (as it is written) is the be¬ 
ginning of wisedome: and without his protection whatsoeuer you 
take in hand, shall fall to ruine. Therefore see that you be mindfull 
of him, and remember to that intent you were borne, to wit, to set 
forth his glory and most holy name.” 76 Vaughan prescribes prayer 
at night as an aid to quiet sleep. Of the fourteen rules of health 
written by Vaughan two deal exclusively with prayer. Thus, it was 
that even so physical a thing as health was in the sixteenth century 
tied to religion. 


74. By John Fit John. 

75. Page 147. 
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An interesting contemporary account of the disastrous eirth- 
quake of April, 1580, entitled, A Bright Burning Beacon , reveal; the 
sixteenth-century attitude that prayer is a means of preventing such 
disasters supposedly caused by the wrath of God. The author, Abra¬ 
ham Fleming, an antiquary and poet as well as one of the rev isers 
of Holinshed’s Chronicles, describes the event in glowing tern s as 
the wrath of God sent upon a sinful nation. After exploring the 
causes of earthquakes (the earth is shaken and made to tumble be¬ 
cause of water inside), he concludes that man's only recourse s to 
resort to prayer for repentance “to mitigate the wrath and indig¬ 
nation of God, which how hot and heavie it is, the signes and v won¬ 
ders above mentioned are forewarnings.” 76 The last section dev Dtes 
considerable space to a discussion of prayer and includes sample 
prayers which according to the author, should prove effective in 
preventing recurrences. “O Almightie God, thou just judge and 
seuere punisher of sinne, which hast not spared thine owne peo pie, 
being the lot of thine inheritance, but hast for their transgress: ons 
executed thy sharpe and bitter judgements vpon them, sometines 
by sworde . .. sometimes by captivitie, according as it pleased tl tee, 
under whose rod of correction they often lay groning, we the ;in- 
full people of this realme of England, perceiuing by most appai ant 
tokens, that thou art highly displeased with us, and by remem¬ 
brance of thy manifold visitations in times past called to an ac¬ 
knowledgement and confession of our sinnes, our vile sinnes, our 
abominable sinnes, our damnable sinnes, beseech thee with all s ib- 
mission to haue mercie vpon us, and not to proceede in judgem 3 nt 
against us; for alas we are then vtterly undone.” 77 It was only rat- 
ural that sixteenth-century man thought his protection from such 
untoward events depended on his ability to establish personal com¬ 
munication with the Deity who controlled such happenings. Tiis 
implicit trust in the providence of God is basic to the prayer life 
of the sixteenth century and affects all other phases of life in the 
time. 

Urgent concern with prayer was not something the eldors 
thought good for the children but did not partake of themselvss. 
In the highest social circles prayer was regarded as one of tie 
loftiest expressions of the religious impulse, and at the same tine 
one of the most useful. Instruction in prayer was part of the prep- 

76. Sig. P2v. 

77. Sigs. P2v, P3. 
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aration of every soldier and sailor in Her Majesty's troops. Records 
of the British expedition against the Spanish at Cadiz contain ex¬ 
plicit instructions to that end. With each ship went at least one 
chaplain whose duty it was to lead prayers twice each day and to 
answer questions on doctrinal matters which might confuse the 
troops. In instructions set down by Essex and Howard the troops 
are commanded that these orders “be observed by every captain 
and chief officer of the navy, as they will answer it to their perils; 
and that every ship's company may not be ignorant hereof, we do 
hereby straightly charge and command all captains to give order 
that at service time they may be openly read twice every week/' 78 
The first of these orders concerns religious services. “First, that you 
take a special care to serve God, by using common prayer twice 
every day, except urgent cause enforce the contrary, and that no 
man, soldier or mariner, do dispute of matters of religion, unless 
it be to be resolved of some doubts; and in such case, that he con¬ 
fer with the ministers of the army; for it is not fit that unlearned 
men should argue of so high and mystical matters/ 79 The com¬ 
manders were not the only ones concerned about the troops; the 
Queen herself composed a prayer for her forces to take on their 
journey. She composed also a more private prayer which Sir Robert 
Cecil enclosed in a letter to Essex. Cecil's letter discloses an in¬ 
sight, rarely available, into a person's innermost thought on the 
vdue of prayer. The letter follows: 

My very good lord, 

I send you herein a worthy encouragement for you, that go forth, 
with an exceeding comfort for us, that remain; for there is nothing, 
that so much pleaseth the ears of the Almighty as prayers; no 
prayer so fruitful as that, which proceedeth from those, who do 
nearest in nature and power approach him; none so near approach 
his place and essence, as a celestial mind in a princely body; And 
as his divine majesty hath an eye more singular to actions of 
princes; so hath he doubtless an ear more gracious to their prayers. 
Put forth therefore, my lord, with comfort and confidence, having 
your sails fill'd with her heavenly breath for your forewind. You 
have left alone in her sufficient wisdom at home for the security 
of the state, and godliness, which is great riches, both perfectly 
united in her royal breast. That, which was meant a sweet sacri- 

78. Sir William Slingsby, Voyage to Cadiz, p. 51. 

79. Ibid. 
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fice for one, I have presumed (not of trust) to participate with two. 
It came to my hands accidentally. I dare scarce justify the sight 
much less the copy. Consider herein my condition, and if I may 
reap silence for my adventure, I will ever be found 

your lordship's humble to do 
you service 80 

Her majesty's prayer was in these words. 

Most omnipotent maker and giver of all the world's mass, that only 
searchest and fathomest the bottom of all hearts and conceits, and 
in them seest the true original of all actions intended; thou, that by 
thy foresight dost truly discern, how no malice of revenge, nor qi it- 
tance of injuries, nor desire of bloodshed, nor greediness of lucre, 
hath moved the resolution of our new set-out army; but a needul 
care and wary watch that no neglect of foes, or oversurety of pro cn- 
ise, might breed either danger to us, or glory to them. These being 
the grounds, thou, that dost inspire the mind, we humbly beseech 
thee with bended knees, prosper the work, and with the best fore¬ 
winds guide the journey, speed the victory, and make the return 
the advancement of thy glory, the triumph of their fame, and sure¬ 
ty of the realm, with die least loss of the English blood. To these 
alone, petitions, Lord, give thou thy blessed grant. Amen. 81 

Whether actually written by the Queen as reported or not, this 
prayer bears the impress of the times and lays open the prevail! lg 
attitude of religion toward war: God helps those whose cause is 
just. The Queen justifies the cause of the British as a moral one 
because they are not motivated by revenge but “needful care.” On 
this basis, she humbly asks for victory which will be to the glory 
of God. There can be little doubt as to the efficacy of this prayer: 
the British were successful. 82 

But the influence of the prayer did not cease with the victoiy. 
Its impact was felt even as far away as Venice. At the time, Er. 
Hawkyns was there and to counteract Spanish propaganda saying 
that the English fleet had after an unsuccessful venture departed 
from Cadiz he “had translated the English declaration into Italia i, 

80. Thomas Birch, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth , II, 18. 

81. Ibid. 

82. An interesting note on the enemy in this battle is recorded in the ex¬ 
tract of a letter of Antone de Taso in Lisbon in which he comments on the 
probable success of the Armada and prays to God to give him the house |pf 
some rich merchant in England. Great Britain, Public Record Office. Cal¬ 
endar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Elizabeth, CCX, 20. 
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and dispers’d several copies, together with the prayer made for the 
good success of the fleet, which had been given him in English by 
the earl of Rutland.” He thought it proper to translate and dis¬ 
tribute the prayer “tho in some danger of the inquisition, as it was 
conceiv’d in those parts, that in England there was neither prayer 
nor knowledge of Christ, nor indeed any religion; whereas this be¬ 
ing read was highly commended by all for true Christian devo¬ 
tion .” 83 No skepticism could withstand such direct and explicit evi¬ 
dence of the power of prayer. The only rebuttal the Italians could 
muster was that the prayer had been made without the authority 
of the Pope . 84 

As interesting and amusing as these unusual occurrences of 
prayers are, as surely as they attest the widespread belief in prayer, 
they still do not reach to the very heart of the matter: what is 
prayer? Direct evidence for an answer to this question is difficult 
to come by because genuine personal prayer conceals itself from 
the eyes and ears of the profane. We have for study only written 
prayers and the very act of writing transforms the authentic words 
of prayer into literary form. Formal, written, literary prayers are 
in a measure only a reflection of the original simple prayer of the 
heart. Most sources of prayer, therefore, are indirect evidences. For 
evidence of prayer we have two sources: on the one hand, we have 
treatises about prayer, and on the other the actual written prayers 
and meditations. Consequently, it is no easy task to arrive at an ex¬ 
act picture of prayer held by the sixteenth century. And yet we can 
make an attempt by examining what the writers themselves have 
had to say on the subject. 

For the discussions about prayers we must go to available writ¬ 
ings of great religious leaders of the age and books of private de¬ 
votion which people eagerly read for pleasure and profit. 

83. Birch, Memoirs , II, 85. 

84. Ibid., p. 86. 
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2. RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 
OF PRAYERS, OATHS 
AND CURSES 


T^he purpose of this chapter will be two-fold: first to investigate 
the late sixteenth-century concepts of prayer and its variants, 
the oath and the curse; secondly to analyze the major themes 
running through all appeals to the Deity to establish a basis for a 
future study of the relationships between the religious prayers of 
the period and the dramatic prayers. 

Definitions of Prayer 

The first problem, that of defining the concepts of prayer, pre¬ 
sents considerable difficulty, for a casual reading discloses almost 
as many definitions of prayer as there were people writing about it. 
But upon closer examination, we find that all writers agree on c ne 
point: prayer is a means of communicating with a deity. The rea¬ 
son for, and manner of, communication may vary; but two elements 
must be present: man and God with communication between them. 

Prayer as Petition for Help 

Petition to God by man is the most common definition of prayer 
in the sixteenth century. The suppliant asks of God something he 
needs or wants. For example, John Calvin thinks of prayer as a de¬ 
sign "to make God conscious of our necessities and as it were to 
pour out our hearts before him.” 1 For William Perkins, the great 
Puritan divine, to make prayer “is to put up request to God accord¬ 
ing to his word from a contrite heart in the name of Christ w 'th 
assurance to be heard” 2 3 Thomas Becon strives for a more spiritual 
concept but nevertheless embodies the idea of petition. He spei ks 
of prayer as “A mournyng and a desire of the spirite to Godward 
for that which she lacketh euen as the sicke sorroweth in his hart, 
longyng for health: whereby (being reconciled to God by fayth) we 
may enjoy the thing we craue, or have need of.” 8 Elsewhere Becon 

1. Tracts relating to the Reformation , p. 158. 

2. An Exposition of the Lords Prayer, p. 2. 

3. The Pommaunder of Prayers, sig. A2. 
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speaks of prayer as a “lyftinge vp of a pure mynde to God, where¬ 
in we aske somewhat of hym.” 4 All of these definitions have one ele¬ 
ment in common: the basic element of prayer is petition to a high¬ 
er being. 

Prayer as Protection Against Danger 

Another side of petitionary prayer is revealed when the suppli¬ 
ant asks not for something which will aid him but pleads for deliv¬ 
erance from an evil or danger which threatens him. Many writers 
in the late sixteenth century give prime importance to this aspect of 
prayer. Such a definition is stated by Sir John Conway who finds 
“no other waie so sure a shield and fortresse, as the unspeakeable 
vertue of daiely Praier.” 5 His belief that prayer is a shield gives his 
“consuminge Carkas comfort . . . being the most ready calme to 
appease these troublesome tempests.” 6 Further he states that 
through the protection of prayer lies “the perfect path to eche 
mannes eternal blysse.” 7 The concept of prayer as a protection plays 
an important role in Luther’s writings, for to him prayer offers a 
shield to the sinner who while on earth must wage war against evil. 
Specifically, he states “for we know our defense lies in prayer alone. 
We are too weak to resist the Devil and his vassals.” 8 Calvin sup¬ 
ports Luther s sentiment when he says that our “only strong hold 
on safety is calling upon His name.” 9 The belief that prayer is a 
shield and protection against evil inspires Thomas Becon to the 
height of his eloquence. In his book, The flower of godlye praiers , 
he says of prayer: “It is a flower I graunt notwithstandinge, suche 
a flower, as if it be rightely vsed, is of singulare vertue and mighty 
in operacion. No euyll aire can hurt, where the sauoure of this 
flower commeth. Yea, the deuill, the world, and the flesh cannot 
abyde the auer of this flower: so mighty is the spiritual operacion 
thereof. This flower giueth a smel in the stretes to the soule of the 
faithfull, as the cinanome and balme, that hath so good a sauour; 
yea sweete odour doth it geue, as it were mirre of the best.” 10 To 
John Phillips, the author of The perfect path to Paradise, prayer is 

4. A netoe pathway unto praier, sig. B5. 

5. Posye of Flowred Prayers, sig. °iii v. 

6. Ibid., sigs. Alv., A2. 

7. Ibid . 

8. Karl Barth, Prayer According to the Catechisms of the Reformation , p. 9. 

9. Institutes of the Christian Religion, III, 20, 2. 

10. Fols. 16, 16v. 
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should ever congeal into a fixed ritual devoid of spirituality and in¬ 
wardness. Philip Melanchthon, great humanist and friend of Lu¬ 
ther’s, thinks of prayer as a duty and defines it as: "A seruice due to 
God in that by it we attribute this honour vnto God, namely that 
in the myddest of so great miseries, he aydeth them that call vpon 
hym.” 15 Although Melanchthon defines prayer as a service, to him, 
it is in reality a form of praise, for the offering of prayer is inextri¬ 
cably tied to petitionary prayer for salvation. There is no hint of the 
obligatory prayers of legalistic religions. Instead, underlying serv¬ 
ice is the consolation that by means of it, one receives the “sweet 
dew of God’s grace.” 16 Both Luther and Melanchthon feel that by 
not praying one dishonors God. In fact for Melanchthon to fail to 
pray is as great a sin as to steal or to murder. 17 

In agreement with Melanchthon stands William Baldwin who in 
his Treatice of Morall Philosophy states that prayer is a duty or di¬ 
vine service to God. But he, too, lacks any notion of fixed ritualistic 
prayer in his concept of service. Service, an honor to God, is only 
a part of prayer. Necessary also to prayer is the desire for salvation 
by means of repentance and humility. Mingling and borrowing at 
will, Baldwin sums up his idea of prayer in this fashion: 

Prayer is the most holy, diuine seruice 

That man here in earth vnto God may present 

Praier with repentance is the due and 
perfect seruice 

That withstandeth the deuill, and his 
cursed entent, 

Pray to God, trust in him, but first 
be penitent 

For as a sound ship saueth them that 
be therein 

So prayer with repentance saueth from 
drowning in sinne. 18 

Mystical Prayer 

Only in a few Catholic books do we find a definition of prayer 
proclaiming its mystical power. To John Fisher, Bishop of Roches¬ 
ter, prayer is a means to oneness with God. “Prayer is like a certeine 

15. A Godlye treatyse of Prayer, sig. D7. 

16. F. G., A Manual of Prayers, p. 44. 

17. Clyde Manschreck, Prayers of the Reformers, p. 170. 

18. Fol. 205. 
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golden rope or chaine lett downe from heaven, by which we en¬ 
deavour to draw God to vs whereas we are more truly drawne to 
him. . . . This rope or golden Chaine holy S. Dionisius calleth 
prayer, which truly is let downe to vs from heauen and by God 
himselfe fastened to our hearts: for no man truly and hearlily 
prayes, if he is not inspired by God. Lastly what other thing doth 
it, but elevates the mind aboue all things created, soe that att last 
it is made one spirit with God, fast bound vnto him with the Golc en 
line or chaine of prayer.” 19 To a writer such as Fisher, prayer is 
never a means of obtaining personal favors, never a means of im¬ 
proving oneself except in the sense of drawing closer to a un: on 
with God. 

Effective Prayer 

Since the ideal is rarely obtainable most of the writers during 
the period felt it necessary to impose exact qualifications on Ihe 
manner of prayer if it is to be effective. William Perkins sums up 
the Christian point of view. Prayer, he says, must spring from a con¬ 
trite heart; the praying person must have faith to be heard; he m ist 
depend upon the intercession of Christ. Perkins further stipulates 
that prayer must be an experience of the soul and never degenerate 
to mere repetition of meaningless words. 20 Calvin thinks it is "some¬ 
thing monstrous to hold converse with God in sounds which fall 
without meaning from the tongue.” 21 The suppliant who expects 
his prayer to be answered must in sincere humility actually me an 
and feel his prayer. 

Role of Humility in Prayer 

The problem of humility is a subtle one, which puzzles most six¬ 
teenth-century writers for on this attitude hinges the crux of ihe 
prayer relationship with God. Luther states that any time the sup¬ 
pliant feels that through his own power he can help himself, he is 
lost. 22 The relationship is paradoxical; the suppliant gains strength 
through utter negation of self. In the words of Luther, "Our prayer 
must not rest on our worthines, or the worthines of itselfe, or be 
grounded thereon, but upon the immutable truth of the promise 

19. A Treatise of Prayer and the Fruits and manner of Prayer, pp. 19-20, 

22 . 

20. Perkins, Exposition, p. 2. 

21. Calvin, Tracts, p. 158. 

22. Special and Chosen Sermons of D. Martin Luther, p. 161. 
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of God. . . . Prayer that trusts in itself is false and deceived!.” 23 
Luther thinks that by the actual process of prayer, “we are made 
worthy. ... No man doth obtayne any thinge of God for his own 
worthines or the wordlines of his prayer, but by the onely good¬ 
ness of God.” 24 The merit of die prayer depends on the faith of the 
suppliant. To Luther, faith is so important that he feels a person 
who prays without faith “commiteth a double offence” 25 for he 
“maketh his prayer frustrate and laboureth in vaine.” 26 The fruit 
of faith is that “it maketh the heart quiet and capable of the gifts of 
God.” 27 Explicidy, faith is passive; in one sense it is a “kind of ves¬ 
sel into which God's reconciliation is poured.” 28 Thus for Luther 
from true faith comes true humility. Such a concept of prayer is of 
great import in the analysis of the character of the praying person. 

From these definitions, we see the underlying implication that 
prayer is in essence an expression of an impulsion to a richer, in¬ 
tenser life through communication with God. Calvin says that “no 
heart can ever break into sincere calling upon God that does not 
at the same time aspire to Godliness.” 29 The motive of all prayer 
is the desire to fortify, strengthen, and enhance one's life. Arthur 
Dent, an eminent minister of the time, expresses it this way: “Prayer 
is a Bunch of Keyes wherewith Gods Children doe open the dores 
of heauen, and enter into euery closet.” 80 To the majority of writers, 
prayer becomes a living relationship of man to God, a direct and 
inner contact, an “intimate conversation of the pious with God.” 81 
Since prayer embodies a communion, a talking between God and 
man, sixteenth-century writers feel that it is a social phenomenon. 
The relationship of the praying person to God revealed in prayer 
literature always reflects an earthly social relationship: that of child, 
or friend, or servant. Prayer is, therefore, a vital communion of a 
person with God, conceived as personal and present, a communion 
which reflects the social relations of human society. 82 

23. Ibid., p. 162. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Roland Mushat Frye, God, Man, and Satan, p. 73. 

29. Calvin, Institutes, III, 20, 10. 

30. An Exposition Upon the Lord*s Prayer, sig. A6. 

31. Calvin, Institutes, III, 20, 16. 

32. Friedrich Heiler, Prayer: A Study of the History and Psychology of 
Religion, p. 357. 
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Variants of Prayer 

Up to this point all writers about prayer have been in virtial 
agreement: prayer is a means by which a suppliant petitions a hi; ;h- 
er being for benefits or protection against evil, or a means by which 
he offers praise and thanks for benefits received. Beyond this pcint 
all writers recognize types of prayers and appeals to the deity 
which will not fit into their carefully constructed molds. From ex¬ 
perience, the writers are confronted by such anomalies as prayers of 
unbelievers, prayers of vengeance, curses invoking a malevolent 
force, oaths calling on God for support of a promise made. All si ch 
appeals posed problems in classification and definition for the w it¬ 
ers who would have preferred to deal only with the orthodox, ap¬ 
proved types of prayer. 

Prayers of Unbelievers 

When confronted with the prayers of unbelievers the writers re¬ 
veal as much disparateness as they do in their definitions of prayers. 
Melanchthon and Luther emphatically state that prayer is the char¬ 
acteristic which distinguishes Christians from pagans; they believe 
that to be effective prayer must be made in the name of Christ. 33 
Calvin takes a halfway position and compliments Plato on his writ¬ 
ings about prayer and further takes a rather equivocal posit on 
when he states that the prayers of unbelievers can be effect ve 
though the unbeliever can have no hope of salvation unless he re¬ 
lieves in Christ. 34 Of all the writers of the period, William Baldvdn 
alone seems completely unperturbed about the prayers of pagans, 
for in his treatise he quotes with approval the sayings of the an¬ 
cients concerning prayer. 35 Baldwin will deserve our attention pres¬ 
ently at greater length. William Perkins solves the problem to lis 
own satisfaction by saying that God answers the prayers of beli ev¬ 
ers in one fashion and those of reprobates in another. “Them t lat 
feare him, he granteth their requests of loue and mercie: to ihe 
other of indignation and anger.” 36 To support his contention Per¬ 
kins cites the example of the Israelites who wickedly murmur ng 
against God in the wilderness prayed for meat to eat God answeied 

33. Melanchthon, Godlye treatyse, sig. B3; Luther, Works, X, 1590; Vtll, 
539 

34. Calvin, Institutes, III, 20: 13, 14, 15. 

35. Treatice, fol. 203. 

36. Foundation of Christian Religion, p. 6. 
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their prayer by raining quails on them but as soon as the flesh was 
in their mouths He struck them with a plague. 

Classical Definitions of Prayer 

William Baldwin in the true spirit of sixteenth-century humanism 
sees no problem posed by the prayers of pagans. To him their 
prayers have great wisdom, for they are amazingly like those of 
Christians. In his Treatice of Morall Philosophy , he devotes one 
chapter to the sayings of the ancients on Prayer. From Pythagoras, 
he quotes: “It is a right honorable and blessed thinge to serue God 
... for devotion hath this strength, that it doth eleuate the mind 
vnto God.” 37 Hermes thinks that “Prayer is the chiefest thinge that 
a man may present God with all.” 38 Antisthenes regards prayer as 
“the surest way for men to escape the daunger of all their en- 
emyes.” 39 Like sixteenth-century Christian writers, the ancient 
Greeks felt that through prayer they were seeking something high¬ 
er than and beyond themselves. In his writing on prayer, Pythago¬ 
ras reveals his feeling of dependence upon a higher being. “When 
temptacion inuadeth thee, or (in any wise) giueth vnto thee a cruell 
and sharp assault then busily call for the helpe of God, hartily and 
faithfully: and that thy praier being continuall, perfecte and pure, 
thou mayest preuaile and obtaine the victorie.” 40 In Plato, as in 
many religious writings of the sixteenth century, prayer achieves a 
comprehensive moralizing and socializing of religion. To him prayer 
is a means of obtaining social order. “Thou oughtest daily to pray 
for the happy estate and prosperitie of thy prince, and for others 
that by him are set in aucthoritie, for of them dependeth the peace 
and tranquilitie of the commonwealth.” 41 Plato voices the intimate 
bond between religion and civilized life which is the excellence of 
Greek religion and which also is often reflected in Renaissance 
England. 

Baldwin’s quotations about prayer reveal the close relationship 
between Christian and classical ideals existing during the Renais¬ 
sance—a closeness particularly strong in the educational system of 
the time. 

37. Folio 203. 

38. Ibid . 

39. Ibid ,., fol. 204. 

40. Ibid. 

41. Ibid., fol. 204v. 
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Prayers of Vengeance 

Another enigma which confronted the devotional writers was the 
matter of prayers of vengeance and cursing. In theory, the consen¬ 
sus concerning vengeance was in accord with the sentiments of the 
Ghost in Hamlet as he speaks of Gertrude, "Leave her to heaven.” 
Vengeance rightly should be the province of Heaven. On the sub¬ 
ject Luther has this to say. “It is our duty to pray and to commi ;nd 
our cause to God, for on earth there is no law or judge to vindicate 
us. Our persecutors are actually in competition not with us but God 
Himself; it is with His kingdom that they are interfering.” 42 For we, 
being mortal, “Cannot enclose God, cannot understand Him w len 
He wants to punish our enemies. Therefore, we ought to commend 
it to Him ... he will so marvelously take care of our enemies *ind 
strike them so well that we could never have wished or conceived 
anything like it.” 43 Although in theory the writers say leave the 
vengeance to God, they do not hesitate in righteous indignatior to 
call down the vengeance of God, on evil doers, in full assuraice 
that the righteousness of God will accomplish the deed. Such ac¬ 
tion is justifiable, for the person who calls down the wrath of God 
on another knows full well that he can himself be the victim of 
God’s wrath anytime he deviates from Christian principles. Con¬ 
trary to the ideal expressed by most religious writers on the sub ect 
of vengeance, many Elizabethans believed that God could and of¬ 
ten did execute his vengeance through human agents. 44 But only 
God could legitimately initiate the action. 

Thus far we have been dealing with appeals to the Deity in 
which the suppliant makes a direct appeal—a face-to-face com¬ 
munication with God. Now we must turn to appeals to the Deity 
which though just as genuine differ in that they approach the 
Deity from an oblique angle, an indirect calling on God. 

Curses 

An offshoot of the prayer of vengeance is the curse which as¬ 
sumes that God will fulfill the wish if it is just. The curse is closely 
connected with both the prayer and the oath: curses may develop 
into prayers as prayers may turn into curses; the oath frequently 
evokes a self-curse if the words of the oath are not true. A cuvse, 

42. Works , XXI, 123. 

43. Ibid ., XIII, 416. 

44. Sister Mary Bonaventure Mroz, Divine Vengeance, p. 137. 
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the opposite of blessing, may be thought of as a black prayer, for 
it is a wish expressed in words that evil may befall a person. The 
philosophy of the Old Testament concerning curses is that an un¬ 
just curse will not come to pass (Prov. 26:2), or that God may turn 
a curse into a blessing (Deut. 23:5), or that God may cause an un¬ 
just curse to recoil on the utterer (Gen. 12:3). 

The curse was a very real thing for Elizabethans, familiar as they 
were with the homilies and scriptures dealing vividly with the 
curses of God sent upon sinners. Common also was the supersti¬ 
tious belief in the magical curse of witches or of those able to put 
themselves in touch with the supernatural forces of evil. Whatever 
the type of curse, in every case, there is some connection with a 
supernatural source of power which it is hoped will execute it. 

A distinction should be made between the public and the private 
curse: the public curse is a negative means used by the church to 
prevent disorder and promote the welfare of the group; the private 
curse is an attempt by one person to control another. Both the pub¬ 
lic and private curses have the same character as law, 45 in that they 
tend to exact moral behavior from people out of fear. Curses in¬ 
stead of saying "do not do this” say "cursed be he who does.” An 
example of the public curse well known to Elizabethans is that of 
excommunication which had a long history in the English church, 
and doubtless retained overtones of horror for the people of Shake¬ 
speare’s time. 

From the early days of the Christian church, the anathema pro¬ 
nounced upon heretics and sinners excommunicated them from the 
society of the faithful and thereby from salvation through Christ 46 
The outgrowth of the anathema was a long formal curse developed 
by the prelates and until 1534 pronounced upon sinners quarterly in 
the church services in England. 47 In it most of the usual sins of 
mankind are covered with an explicit curse of God on each. Soon 
after the reading of this curse was outlawed, the Book of Common 
Prayer substituted the service of "A commination of Sinners” 
based on Deuteronomy 27, pronouncing curses on the sinful. In 
1563, the commination service was bolstered by the VII Official 
Homily which pronounced the curse of God on false swearers, per¬ 
jurers, and blasphemers. It is easy to imagine the attitude of most 

45. Robert C. Elliott, Tower of Satire, p. 285. 

46. “Anathema,” Catholic Encyclopedia, I, 455. 

47. Thomas Cranmer, Works, II, 281-82. (Originally published in 1534.) 
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Elizabethans toward the curse of God, for the theology of the tine 
states that once pronounced the curse is irrevocable. Indubitably, 
the curse when executed by church and clergy proved a powe ful 
spiritual weapon. 

The curse is closely connected with the oath, for the person who 
perjures himself and swears to a false oath or the person who 
breaks an oath can expect to be the recipient of God's curse. In 
William Tyndale's words, "God's curse is taking away of his bene¬ 
fits. So now hunger, dearth, war, pestilence and such like are yet 
right curses and signs of God's wrath.'' 48 In the conditional oath 
which carries with it a self-imprecation if what the speaker says is 
not true, the oath and curse coalesce. This particular type of OJ.th- 
curse had considerable influence in the making of morality espe¬ 
cially in the sphere of good faith, honesty, and truthfulness. 49 

Perhaps even older than the curse of the church is the private 
magical curse by which one person calls down evil on another from 
whatever supernatural source of power he can tap. Belief in such 
curses was widespread in Elizabethan society, for curses of this 
type had a long history in folklore and had gathered countless su¬ 
perstitions. One of the most persistent superstitions was that the 
energy of the curse could spread, that once uttered it must have ef¬ 
fect. Irish folklore has it that a curse once uttered must light on 
something, that it might float around in the air for years but li *ht 
on the intended victim as soon as his guardian angel is not prot< act¬ 
ing him. 50 Common in English folklore at least since the time of 
Chaucer is a proverb saying that uttered curses are likely to li *ht 
on the utterer: "Curses like chickens come home to roost." 61 E^en 
the Bible expresses the sentiment that curses may spread. "Curse 
not the king, no not in thy thought: And curse not the rich in hy 
bedchamber; for a bird of the air shall carry thy voice, and tiat 
which hath wings shall tell the matter.” 52 The inherent mysterious 
power of such curses depends on the will of the utterer and he 
willingness of the victim to believe. Obviously the curse of the p er- 

48. “Prologue to Book of Genesis,” Doctrinal Treatises, I, 406. (Included in 
Tyndale’s Pentateuch, 1534.) 

49. A. E. Crawley, “Cursing and Blessing,” Encyclopedia of Religion md 
Ethics , IV, 372. 

50. Ibid., p. 369. 

51. Geoffrey Chaucer, “Parsons Tale,” The Poetical Works of Chau:er, 
p. 294, 1. 620. 

52. Ecclesiastes 10:20. 
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son thought to be in contact with supernatural power would be 
considered most forceful and effective. But once uttered the curse 
tends to maintain an independent force proportionate to the qual¬ 
ity of the speaker and to the words he uses. No doubt such private 
curses still retained some of the emotional force attached to the 
curse of the church. The strength of the private curse depends then 
on the power of suggestion working through the emotion of fear 
on the part of the victim. The power is reinforced by a complex of 
associated ideas related to the essence of the words and the energy 
of the personality initiating the curse. The curse usually follows the 
formula ‘let there be” while the prayer says “please do such and 
such.” The private curse though not condoned by the clergy or 
church in the late sixteenth century, nevertheless persisted in the 
tradition of the folk. The oath though closely associated with the 
curse has an identity all its own. 

Oaths 

The oath, considered as much a religious ceremony as prayer, 
prompted the Elizabethan to call upon God in a different manner: 
to witness the sincerity of a vow or statement and to stand as guar¬ 
antor that the swearer intended to execute his oath. The numerous 
contemporary publications dealing with the nature of the proper 
oath and the evils of improper oaths attest the importance attached 
to them. One of the official homilies treats the nature of a proper 
oath and God’s punishment for unlawful oaths and perjury. The 
homily states explicitly the nature and importance of a lawful oath, 
the sin of irreverent abuse, and the evil of perjury. An oath is con¬ 
sidered lawful when "Judges require othes of the people, for decla- 
racion of the truth, or for execucion of justice... or when men make 
faithefull promises with attestacion of the name of God, to observe 
couenauntes, honest promises, statutes, lawes, and good customes.” 58 
An oath is not “a tempting or prouoking of God, so long as it is 
vsed, but upon necessity, or good occasion.” 54 An oath is rather: 
“A seruice and worship yeelded vnto God himselfe in two-fold re¬ 
garde: the first is, in that we fulfil and performe that which we 
sweare: the second, in that by calling him to witnesse we do with- 

53. Certayne Sermons or Homilies appoynted by the kynges Maiestie, sig. 
L3v. 

54. R. Cosin, An Apologie for Sundrie Proceedings by Jurisdiction Ecclesi- 
asticall: Treating of Oaths , p. 9. 
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all acknowledge, that he knoweth all things and is swift Iudge and 
Reuenger of all those that loue or make leasings. ... In most re¬ 
spects an oathe may be considered a humane and civil matter: yet 
in respect of him who is called to witness it is always a diuine and 
religious acte ” 55 Oaths assume great importance in society bees use 
"an othe is a waye or meane whereby controuersies are ended, and 
promises perfourmed, by calling upon the name of God” 66 The 
sanctity of the oath is a sort of binder which holds all men together 
in order for the good of the land. "By lawful othes, whiche kynges, 
Prynces, Judges, and Magistrates do sweare, common lawes are 
kept inuiolate, justice is indifferently ministered, innocent perso ties, 
orphanes, widdowes, and poore men, are defended from murtheres, 
oppressers, and thiefes, that thei suffre no wrong, nor take any 
harme. By lawful othes, mutual societie, amitie, and good ordre, is 
kept continually in all commonalities. . . . And by lawful oties, 
malefactors are searched out, wrong doers are punished, and diei 
whiche sustein wrong are restored to their right. . . . Euery Cl ris- 
tian mannes word should be so true, that it should be regarded as 
an oth ” 57 By means of lawful oaths made under the watchful eye 
of God, harmonious relationships should be maintained among all 
men within the realm. 

A further value attached to the oath is that through an oath G )d’s 
searching eye can ferret out the truth of any matter. "Because he 
oftentimes reauealeth and bringeth foorth the verie trueth cf a 
matter (untruely deliuered by any man) either by inward inspira¬ 
tion or of some other person, or else by bringing it to open Ight 
and view of the worlde, which (afore) was kept close and secrei :.” 68 

The oath carries with it the punishment for perjury; therefore, it 
is understandable that the improper oath should evoke vehemence 
from the writers on the subject. John Bale is specific on the sub ect 
of “dampnable oths.” In his terms such an oath occurs when a per¬ 
son consents "To swear to do yl, as to flee, to rauish, or to robl )e.” 
These sins are considered “dampnable without faile” and to per¬ 
form such an oath is a double damnation "both to him that so 
sweareth and also to the iudge that causeth him to sweare ” 6S In 

55. Ibid . 

50. John Bale, A Cristen exhortation onto customable swearers , fol. 7. 

57. Certayne Sermons, sigs. Ml, Mlv. 

58. Cosin, Apologie, p. 9. 

59. A Cristen exhortation, fol. 8v. 
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other words, according to Bale, “othes are to be observed when 
their ende is not euyl, nor unto hynderaunce of soules helth.” 60 
Thus implied if not stated in every oath is God’s punishment for 
perjury, which always evoked serious concern for the chaos it 
caused. The writer of the VII Homily cites with great feeling and 
vividness numerous examples of perjury from the Bible and relates 
God’s punishment for each. One example recounts the case of Se- 
dechias. King of Jerusalem, who perjured himself, and God caused 
him to be taken prisoner, his sons slain before his eyes, his eyes put 
out, and, bound with reins, he was led “prysoner miserably into 
Babilon.” 61 

After this gruesome punishment for perjury the sermon continues 
to elucidate further penalties the perjurer must face. Through ter¬ 
rible punishments “doth God shewe playnly, how muche he abhor- 
eth breakers of honest promises confirmed by an othe made in his 
name.” 62 The sin of perjury was considered such a great and griev¬ 
ous offense against God that by it a person was thought utterly “to 
forsake Gods mercy, goodnes and truth. . . . They refuse the for- 
geuenesse of synnes, promised to all penitent sinners, the ioyes of 
heauen, the company of angels and sainctes foreuer.” 88 Even though 
a perjurer might possibly conceal his guilt in this life he could not 
expect to escape, for his guilt will be revealed “at the last daye, 
when the secretes of all mennes hartes shalbe manifest to all the 
worlde. And then the truth shal appere, and accuse them and their 
owne conscience. . . . And Christ the righteous iudge, shal then 
iustly condempne them to euerlastyng shame and death.” 84 Nor can 
the perjurer expect to be free of the curse of God until judgment 
day. For the Bible demonstrates that the curse of God can find him 
on earth. The sermon leaves no doubt in the mind of the hearers 
of the punishment for perjury. 

Throughout all the writings on oaths the ethical significance 
stressed is personal responsibility. Ideally, of course, if a man’s 
word were trustworthy there would be no need for oaths. But the 
oath carrying with it the implication of punishment by God for per¬ 
jury served as a strong social force in the maintenance of an or¬ 
dered society. Thus the value of the word, the binding nature of 

60. Ibid., fol 9. 

61. Certayne Sermons, sig. M2v. 

62. Ibid. 

63. Ibid., sig. M3v. 

64. Ibid., sig. M4. 
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the oath, was at the very foundation of order and reliability in hu¬ 
man affairs. 

Swearing 

Though considered a sin, swearing does not elicit the vivid a ad 
gruesome punishments reserved for perjury or false oaths. The nu¬ 
merous prayers and treatises against swearing and the frequent oc¬ 
currence of swearing in the literature of the period indicate that 
swearing was a common fault. John Bale feels so concerned about 
the matter that he bewails the common abuse and feels constrained 
to write against it. “Yea so depelye hath thys pestilent poyson in¬ 
fected the wyttes of men, that nothynge seameth pleasaunt vnto 
them, freshe, or worthye to be laughed at, unlesse it be ioyned 
wyth the blaspheme of God’s holy name." 66 The evil inherent in 
swearing is sinful because “christe inhibits the [sic] all maner of 
priuate swearings.” 66 As a lawful oath is an honor to God, swearing 
or taking the name of the Lord in vain is blasphemy. “Whan thou 
swearest by the bodye of Christe, thou greatlye dyshonourest hys 
gloryfyed nature indudynge, thy hole healthe, justification, re¬ 
demption and attonement in God. . . . Whan thou swearest by any 
creature, as by the sunne, by this ayre, by this light, or by this good 
day thou doest not onely breake the commaundement of thy Lord 
God, but also doest bynde those creatures which he hath prouic ed 
to serue thy neades, to serue thy wicked vanitie rendering him no 
thanks but blasphemy for his giftes." 67 Swearing perverts am hon¬ 
orable oath to God. In the words of Thomas Becon, “To take ihe 
name of the Lord in vain is to call God to witness in unjust and 
t riflin g matters, vainly to swear by his most blessed name, to ta ke 
it in our mouthes without a necessary and urgent cause." 68 But 
knowledge that swearing was considered blasphemy against God 
and that it cut the swearer off from Gods mercy did not stamp out 
the vice. In fact in certain circles swearing was fashionable 2 nd 
considered the mark of a man. ‘Tea, there want not which have so 
great pleasure in swearing, that they think themselves no men ex¬ 
cept they face, crack, and brag out their matters with large find 
shameless oaths. They judge it a point of elegancy, civility, 2 nd 

65. A Cristen exhortation, fol. 2v. 

66. Ibid., fol. 15. 

67. Ibid., fols. 16v, 17. 

68. "An Invective Against Swearing,” Early Works, I, 359. (Originally pub¬ 
lished 1543.) 
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good nurture, to interlace their talk with abundance of oaths. They 
recount him an ass, a dastard, and a hob of the country that can¬ 
not swear valiantly; so greatly hath vice prevailed, so greatly hath 
wickedness rooted herself in the hearts of men, so little authority 
beareth virtue and godliness now-a-days in the world.” 69 Becon la¬ 
ments the fashion of swearing among men of all degrees: men of 
occupation, serving men, men-of-law. But he reluctantly admits 
that swearing is judged differently by title world and by the word 
of God. For the world because of the “long custom and continuance 
of swearing, think it no sin idly to swear, neither doth it judge them 
that are swearers to be in any worse case than the other sort be.” 70 
But according to Becon, Gods word “sheweth manifestly” that 
swearers “have no part of the celestial heritage, but are already 
judged to hell fire, if they do not in this life repent.” 71 Swearing ap¬ 
parently so damaged social decorum that under James I, a law was 
passed fining actors ten pounds for each instance of profanity on 
the stage. 72 

Thus, it is possible to conclude that in Elizabethan society a law¬ 
ful oath was a sacred thing not to be taken lightly, that perjury was 
considered a serious offense, but that swearing though considered 
sinful by the clergy and pious people was by a great many people 
considered rather fashionable. 

In summary, we can say that all appeals to the Deity reveal great 
similarity. In genuine prayer the suppliant communicates with 
God for the purpose of receiving a blessing, or giving thanks for a 
blessing already received. Variants of the approved types of prayer, 
prayers of vengeance, curses, and oaths also indirectly expect good 
to come to the speaker as contrasted to evil wished upon the enemy. 
The lawful oath presumes upon a. relationship with God which is 
flattering to man: God is his backer, his guarantor. 

Ideas and Themes in Appeals to Deity 

The contents of the appeals to the Deity disclose much about the 
innate nature of the Elizabethan, his religious values, his personal, 
ethical, and social values as well. Basic to an understanding of the 
prayer of the Elizabethans is the recognition of its emotional qual- 

69. Ibid, 

70. Ibid,, p. 362. 

71. Ibid . 

72. Great Britain, Statutes of the Realm , Vol. IV, Pt. II, p. 1097. 
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ity and its invariable connection with the ego and its good. Prayer 
is spoken of as "a zealous and burning desire of the heart ever to 
seek, love and serve Him,” 78 or “a crying to God from one’s 1 er¬ 
ror” 74 

Prayers of Salvation 

Central to the thoughts which tormented the age is the question, 
"What can I do to be saved?” The ardent quest for salvation, a 
theme upon which all the religious values and many of the perso aal 
and social values hinge, is, in fact, one of the strong motivathg 
forces. 75 But since the attainment of salvation (it was believed) can 
be had only through the gift of God’s divine grace after the sincere 
repentance for sin, every sinner must obtain forgiveness by hesirt- 
felt prayers for pardon. For, in Calvin’s words, however holy one 
may be, he cannot "hope that he will obtain anything from God 
until he is freely reconciled to God: nor can God chance to be pro¬ 
pitious to any but those whom he has pardoned.” 76 

For this reason prayers for forgiveness occupy a prominent pi: ice 
in the literature. In form, they follow a rather set pattern, open hg 
with an invocation to God and an outpouring of the suppliant’s own 
guilt and unworthiness before his Maker, but at the same time c ill- 
ing attention to the power and majesty of God in direct contrasl to 
man’s own corrupt and sinful creatureliness. Typical is a prayer 
from Queen Elizabeth’s official Primer of 1559. "O most merciful 
Lord God, and most tender and dear Father, vouchsafe, I hearily 
beseech thee, to look down with thy fatherly eyen of pity upon me, 
most vile and wretched sinner, which lie here prostrate in heart De- 
fore the feet of thy bottomless mercy . . , before, thee, O Father in¬ 
somuch that I am not worthy to be called thy son.” 77 The suppliant 
exhibits two characteristics: a genuine religious feeling of sin, :nd 
a consciousness of his own weakness, littleness, and moral unw or- 
thiness. Always confession must come from a contrite heart which, 
according to William Perkins, requires two distinct attitudes. "1 lie 
first of them is a lively feeling of our own sin, miserie, and wretched 

73. Calvin, Institutes, III, 20, 3. 

74. Martin Luther, Letters of Spiritual Counsel, p. 121. (Originally pub¬ 
lished ca. 1575.) 

75. The theme of salvation often underlies curses and false oaths, for the 
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76. Calvin, Institutes, III, 20, 9. 
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estate, how that we are compassed about with innumerable enemies, 
euen with the Diuell and all his angels, and within a bound euen 
with huge Seas of wants and rebellious corruptions, whereby we 
most greevously displease God, and are vile in our owne eies.” 78 
The suppliant must never think that he can help himself, for he 
“who so acquiteth himselfe in his owne conceit from sinne ... great 
is the daunger that that little sparke of presumption may inkindle 
in such a soule” 79 For before God “nothing is more odious than 
hypocricy and dissimulation.” 80 Prayer can never be effective so 
‘long as the heart is cankered.” 81 Therefore, the truly contrite heart 
must develop a longing and hungering after God’s graces, the work¬ 
ings of which Perkins describes with vivid imagery. “Now wee 
know that the ground parched with heat opens itselfe in rifts and 
crannies and gapes toward heauen as though it would deuour the 
clouds for want of moisture, and thus must the heart be disposed to 
God’s grace, till it obtaine it.” 82 The suppliant admits his own un¬ 
worthiness and his longing for God’s grace but, in anguish, petitions 
for forgiveness even in the face of his own sinfulness. “I there¬ 
fore . . . come vnto the throne of thy mercy, most humbly beseech¬ 
ing thee not to weigh my desertes, nor to deale with me according 
to my merites (for if thou shouldest narowly marke our iniquities, 
O Lord, who shal abide it?) which deserue nothing but wrath and 
damnation, but for the innocenci and righteousnes of thy onely be¬ 
gotten sonne Jesu Christ, whom thou hast given me to be mine 
own . . . through faith ... to forgeue me my sinnes according to 
thy promise.” 83 Though a difficult position for a mere mortal to 
achieve, the praying person must, all writers agree, achieve com¬ 
plete awareness of the mercy and goodness of God and acquire 
trust through faith. “It is a great labour and a very harde thinge 
vnto the godly mindes euen when they haue receaued a benefite to 
imprint liuely this sentence in theyr heartes, namelye that it is God 
that helpeth and preserueth us.” 84 According to Luther the key to 
all religion and to all prayer is faith: “where there is a believing 
heart and that heart has before it the promise of God it quite sim- 

78. Exposition, p. 3. 

79. Norden, Practice, sig. Blv. 

80. Henry Bull, Christian praiers, p. 3. 
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ply prays and is heard/' 85 The converse is also true: "those who are 
without faith and pray, pray entirely in vain, but their prayer ilso 
becomes a sin, and they anger God all the more” 86 The benefit; of 
prayer are unquestioned. With the assurance of pardon throigh 
repentance and faith, the suppliant experiences a psychological 
change. The release of emotional tension through prayer results in 
a sensation of joy, satisfaction, and assurance, but linked still with 
the consciousness of dependence which creates a feeling of grati¬ 
tude to God. 87 Prayer transfigures the suppliant as Christ was trans¬ 
figured. "Even so is the soule of man in prayer transfigured md 
changed . . . and the darkness thereof turned into light, frailty : nto 
force, feare into hope, sadness into solace.” 88 In Luthers words, 
"by praying we are made worthy.” 89 

Underlying the prayers for forgiveness is much more than l are 
religious dogma, for inherent in them is the sense of contrast wl ich 
permeates the entire world of ideas in Renaissance culture. The 
contrast reveals an antagonism of opposites, of dramatic strain, of 
dualistic energy: God and man, God and Satan, good and evil, light 
and darkness, sin and grace, life and death, heaven and hell. The 
man who seeks salvation must make the right choice. In the second 
tome of official homilies this necessity of choice is spelled out un¬ 
equivocally: there is no possibility of neutrality. "Euery mortall nan 
dyeth, eyther in the state of saluation, or damnation, accordyngo as 
the words of the Euangelist John, do also playnly import sayinge. 
He that beleueth on the sonne of God, hath eternal life. But he that 
beleueth not on the sonne, shal neuer se life, but the wrath of God 
abideth vpon hym.” 90 

Self-Knowledge 

The urgency of right choice stimulates the next most important 
theme in the prayers of the period: the necessity for self-knowlec ge. 
For if man is to win the battle for salvation, he must first know him¬ 
self to know where he stands "in a most dangerous case in resj ect 

85. Works, LI, 307. 

80. Ibid., XIII, 88. 

87. "An homely or Sermon Conceminge Prayer,” A Second Tome of Heme - 
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of his continual sins.” 91 He must know ‘wherein consistes the truth 
and perfection of the spirituall life,” 92 and knowing himself is the 
first step. Self-knowledge is the first step toward true wisdom; 98 
but true self-knowledge comes only after knowledge of God. But 
the two are in reality parts of the same thing, for man cannot clear¬ 
ly and properly know God unless the knowledge of himself is add¬ 
ed. 94 But any understanding of man starting from man as he is 
could only be within the confines of pollution, and would do dis¬ 
honor to God the creator. 96 Any gain in self-knowledge on the part 
of man must begin as a downward movement of grace from God. 96 
It is evident that man never attains a true self-knowledge until he 
has previously contemplated the face of God, and come down after 
such contemplation to look into himself. 97 Self-knowledge leads not 
to self-indulgence, but to self-denial. Far from being a sign of mod¬ 
esty, innocence, or intuitive virtue, not to know oneself is to re¬ 
semble the beasts. To know oneself is not “egoism but the gateway 
to all virtue.” 98 Self-knowledge is mandatory if one is to resist temp¬ 
tation and win the spiritual conflict; for the life of man on earth is 
“a continual warfare in which everyone ought to be attentive to the 
temptation peculiar to himselfAgainst his own temptation man 
must cultivate a wariness and be constantly on the alert lest he be¬ 
come prey of his “adversary the Devil, [who] as a roaring lion 
walketh about seeking who he may devour.” 100 

The process of self-examination leaves no corner of the mind un¬ 
searched, but objective self-scrutiny is difficult and requires strong 
discipline. No one “hath a harder conflict to endure than he who 
labours to subdue himself.” 101 But nevertheless, man must keep up 
the battle if he would be more “strengthened in the inner Man,” 
and “make real progress towards perfection.” 102 After contempla¬ 
tion of God, “an humble knowledge of thyself, therefore, is a more 
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certain way of leading thee to God, than the most profound investi¬ 
gation of science” 103 The first task of self-examination is for one to 
ferret out his own particular temptation and concentrate his a m- 
paign against it He must above all things be honest with himself 
and beware that “he cast aside all partial conceits of his own in¬ 
tegrity” 104 

After self-examination it is mans painful duty to pass judgment 
upon himself. Under such penetrating scrutiny, no man can be 
found guiltless, so he must judge himself “worthy of God's high 
indignation.” 105 He must become “vile in his own eyes.” 106 r he 
greatest peril at this stage is “flattering ourselves in sin; for if 
we wallow in sin without compunction or inward sorrow of soul 
. . . we haven't done a thorough examination, or having examined 
and finding sin, we content ourselves to slumber therein.” 107 In the 
act of judging, man must take care to turn his “eye inwardly u] )on 
himself, and beware of judging the actions of others.” 108 The wil 
in judging others lies in the fact that man “commonly errs and easi¬ 
ly sins; but in judging himself, he is always usefully employed." 109 
The contest is a personal one: man with God's help resisting the 
devil. 

The battle position of rational man in self-analysis stands be¬ 
tween God at the top and animal instincts at the bottom. Self-anal¬ 
ysis is thus “dramatically related” to the Elizabethan scheme of 
universal order. 110 Man is in the middle between divine will ab we 
him and the sensitive appetite below, each constantly attaching 
him: God working on his soul by grace and the Devil working on 
his senses through the fleshly appetites. But each time man wins a 
battle he progresses up the ladder of salvation. 

“Self-analysis then becomes a way of taking up arms on the tide 
of God;” 111 it is a duty to God and must be performed unceasingly 
with all the craftiness that one can command. The weapons for his 
fight are four: distrust of self, confidence in God, exercise (dial: is, 
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proper use of senses and faculties of the soul in supplanting vices 
by virtues), and prayer "the onely and potent meane to obtaine any 
good thing/ 7112 

The theme of self-examination or self-knowledge runs through 
the entire lot of Elizabethan prayers. In the morning it is one's 
duty to examine himself in prayer as he begins the day: in the eve¬ 
ning again he must as he prays scrutinize his actions of the day 
and determine whether or not he has done his best As he prays for 
guidance in his vocation, he is actually turning his eye inward to 
see whether or not he has been diligent in his efforts and submis¬ 
sive to his superiors. In all the prayers against various specific sins, 
man is examining his own soul to see whether the particular sin is 
his own enemy. Even during the actual process of prayer he must 
examine his heart to see whether he is fervent or dull. 

Concept of Man 

From the process of self-knowledge in the prayers of the period 
we begin to unfold a concept of man himself and of his position in 
the world. Here as in all other phases of man's existence he is 
faced with a conflict: the basic conflict between his dignity and his 
wretchedness. 118 Recorded in the official Primer of Henry VIII, we 
find an adaptation of the scriptural (Ps. 8) concept of the dignity 
of man and his place in the universal order of things, a forerunner 
of Shakespeare's "What a piece of work is a man,” in Hamlet . 
‘Thou haste made hym not muche inferiour to angelles, thou hast 
crouned hym with glory and honour: and hast made hym lorde 
upon the workes of thyne handes. 

"Thou hast put al thynges in subjection under his feete: all man- 
er of shepe and oxen, yea moreover the cattel of the feld. 

“Foules of the ayer and fishes of the sea, whiche walke in the 
pathes of the sea*” 114 

This is a picture of man in the beginning when he was created 
in “the most pure and excellent estate, being made after the very 
image of God, in respect of knowledge, wisedome, and righteous¬ 
ness, having freedome of will, and Lordship over the earth.” 116 In 
this idyllic state when man was without sin, there was no “maledic- 
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tion, curse, or corruption; but when man was cast out of favour 
then the earth was cursed.” 116 Thus at the same time that we see 
man in his dignity just a little lower than the angels, we see also 
the effects of the sin of Adam on this noble creature. We can make 
no progress in rounding out our concept of sixteenth-century :nan 
until we come to terms with the sixteenth-century interpretatio a of 
the doctrine of original sin. The consensus was that because of the 
sin in the Garden, Adam “hath not only wrapt himselfe but al his 
posteritie, in extreame and unspeakable misirie.” 117 The Fal is 
blamed on many things but basic to all reasons is the one recorded 
in the prayer “For trust in God” published in the various Priiaers 
and later included in many books of private prayers: the arrogjmce 
of man. 

The beginning of the fall of man was trust in himself. The begin¬ 
ning of the restoring of man was distrust in himself and trust in 
God. In this simple prayer lies the key to man s situation. Man has 
caused his own predicament As a result of the arrogance anc sin 
of Adam, we, his descendants, are “wholly corrupted both in reason, 
understanding, and affections which is the very cause why we are 
so prone to evill and so untoward to all goodness.” 118 

Luthers interpretation of the plight of man, essentially the ssme, 
but with a slightly different emphasis, blames mans difficulty on 
his imagination. “God did not create man evil; He created him per¬ 
fect, rational, holy, with a knowledge of God, with sound reason, 
and with good will toward God.” But this rational animal has “a 
heart that imagines.” But what does it imagine? “Evil, namely, 
against God and God’s law, and against men.” Therefore, “the im¬ 
agination of the human heart is evil. For if it is evil, it clearly fol¬ 
lows that the natural endowments are not unimpaired but cor¬ 
rupt.” 119 

But in spite of the pitiable condition of man at birth, all is not 
hopeless, for man retains a spark of the spotless first creation of 
God. As one writer puts it, “All men were made after the simililude 
of God, meaning thereby that there remains some reliques and % arts 
of Gods Image, even in the most wicked men: as reason, under¬ 
lie. John Bradford, ‘The Restoration of all Things,” Sermons and Medita¬ 
tions, p. 352. (Thought to have been written shortly before his death in 1355.) 
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standing, etc. so that our nature was not wholly destroyed . . . but 
by Adams disobedience we are blemished, maimed, & spoiled of 
all abilitie to understand aright or to will & do aright. As it is writ¬ 
ten: we are not sufficient of ourselves, to thinke anything of our¬ 
selves but our suficience is of God.” 120 When man realizes and ad¬ 
mits that he can do nothing toward his own regeneration except to 
trust in God, he is then in a position to be helped. But the struggle 
is constant, even for the most pious, most completely regenerated 
man. For as in the most wicked man there remains a spark of the 
divine creation so also in the reborn man there remains still a taint 
of original sin "as long as the spirit is in the body.” 121 The reason¬ 
ing behind this is that the new creature or regenerated man is go¬ 
ing through an unfinished process in this life. "The new creature or 
new work of grace can never be fashioned in this life but is always 
in fashioning. And as our faith and knowledge in this life are un¬ 
perfect: so is our regeneration and sanctification.” 122 

Such a concept of man s situation makes the life of even the most 
pious a constant struggle for salvation. But oddly enough the belief 
in the doctrine of original sin did not result in a fatalistic attitude, 
a result to which the concept might logically be expected to lead. 
Instead the Elizabethans felt a heightened sense of responsibility 
to repair the ruins of the first parents by regaining a knowledge of 
God aright, and out of that knowledge ever to strive to become 
more like Him. Implicit in all the prayers is the idea that man de¬ 
velops his own humanity by acquiring and applying a knowledge 
of God. 

A subtle point, but one insisted upon by all writers, is that it is 
God, not man, who can bring about changes in human nature. That 
the Elizabethan had no hope of becoming God-like and that he had 
no hope of subduing completely his natural inclination of pride in 
himself and his accomplishments did not in the least deter him 
from a constant effort toward self-improvement. Faith is the ingre¬ 
dient that keeps self-improvement from turning into the sin of self- 
satisfaction, or the most sincere righteousness from becoming self- 
righteous gratification. 128 

All writers of the age grappled with the problem of man's situ¬ 
ation and many agreed with Melanchthon who came to the conclu- 
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sion that the old saying that man is the forger of his fortunes can¬ 
not be accepted. “Indede it helpeth that we shuld vse diligenc i in 
al thinges, that conceme the common trade of liuing, I meano in 
such light matters as do depend or hang vpon our wylles. . . . But 
when the dice are throwen and all is putte in hazarde, then sv che 
thinges do often chaunce, whyche we cannot beare, except hat 
God be our helper.” 124 When the situation gets beyond his coni rol, 
man ultimately must bow to a superior being. 

Thus, we come out at the close of the sixteenth century wi h a 
picture of man at once crucial and paradoxical. In 1600, the E' iza- 
bethan stood “endowed with a new self-consciousness not quite the 
same as the self-knowledge he had asked for.” 126 Insteac of 
emerging from his self-examination with a clear-cut plan of action 
for his life, he emerged painfully aware of the inconsistencies, the 
ironies of life. He was keenly aware of the conflict between ti e is 
and the ought. 126 But one thing he faced squarely was the p rob¬ 
lem of trying to achieve unity amid the vast complexity of impi lses 
to which he was subjected. He recognized that man is endowed not 
only with a rational faculty which seeks to bring all things intc or¬ 
derly relation with one another but also with an imagination w lich 
surveys the heavens, aspires to the stars, and immediately tears 
down all the little systems the mind constructs. 127 It is the imagina¬ 
tion which is the root of all human creativity but also the sourc e of 
all human evil. 128 This paradoxical condition of man gives him free¬ 
dom which is in and of itself his ticket to self-destruction. The ’ fall, 
intellectual as well as moral, though it had dimmed his reason 1 >oth 
to see God and to command himself had increased rather than di¬ 
minished the importance of man. 129 For God had set upon ma; i an 
incalculable value. In his new-found freedom man was faced with 
the conflict between the ideal possibilities to which freedom en¬ 
courages him, and the drive of egoism which reason sharpens rather 
than assuages. 180 Thus we see man vainly endeavoring to make! lim- 
self over, a tragic picture because of the false starts, wrong turns, 
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and the cruelty and bestiality of man. 181 Man is doomed to failure 
unless he can withdraw from the infection of sin 182 to the side of 
God. 

It was through the Fall that man learned what he is capable of 
becoming, and in 1600 amid the surge of national pride and eco¬ 
nomic success man stood firm in the belief that he carried within 
him an infinity of possibilities, their realization always within reach. 
What the Elizabethan had achieved was not so much a reconcilia¬ 
tion of these two points of view, the bestiality and the goodness of 
man, as a delicate poise between them, "at once steady and inse¬ 
cure.” 183 It is exactly this poise on which dramatic conflict rests. 

Concept of God 

His unshakable faith in a forgiving God was the main hope that 
enabled the pious man to look up with confidence from such a par¬ 
adoxical and disheartening picture of himself. But about God he 
was sure; about the nature and providence of that God he was sure. 
Above all else the Elizabethan thought of God as Master of his¬ 
tory. 184 The Elizabethan was convinced of the active participation 
of God in the affairs of man—here and now. Such an interpretation 
of Gods hand in history inspired the prayers of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury to profundity and assurance. 186 The Elizabethan did not for an 
instant countenance the belief that man, fate, fortune, or a chain of 
causes might be the motivational force of history: God is the moti¬ 
vator of history. It is He the Eternal, Who plays an important part 
in the laws of cause and effect. 186 In fact, the primary purpose of 
history according to some writers is to serve as a demonstration 
of the providence of God overall. 187 History is the record of Gods 
providence, and the world the theater of His judgments. 188 The 
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first reason for reading history is "that we may learne thereby to 
acknowledge the prouidence of God, whereby all things are 
gouerned and directed . . . that nothing is done by chaunce, but all 
things by his foresight counsell and diuine prouidence” 189 
Sir Walter Ralegh was so convinced that God is Master of liis- 
tory that in his History of the World , he purports to show: "Hdw 
kings and kingdoms have flourished and fallen; and for what vir ue 
and piety God made prosperous, and for what vice and defom ity 
he made wretched, both the one and the other” 140 Ralegh’s reaion 
for beginning his history with the creation is to him reasonable jnd 
logical. "The examples of divine Providence everywhere found (the 
first divine histories being nothing else but a continuation of si ich 
examples) have persuaded me to fetch my beginning from the be¬ 
ginning of all things: to wit creation.” 141 The prevailing concep: of 
God as Master of history was not an effort to read man out of lis- 
tory nor to make God the scapegoat of history. 142 Rather for the 
Elizabethan this concept achieved the exact balance between de¬ 
terminism and freedom, between skepticism and faith, on wlich 
drama so delicately rests. 148 God was never a static ideal but an 
energizing power directing if not completely controlling history. 
The beauty of this concept is that man has some choice, but at the 
same time still has a prop on which to fall back. For in the d ace 
of mans helplessness in a universe made hostile by God for the 
sins of man, it is only because he meets God at the end of the load 
that he keeps hoping, striving, and often succeeding against odds. 144 

As Master of history, God is consequently Master of war and 
peace: He is God of battles, often described in prayers of the pe¬ 
riod. It is to God as the Master of war and peace that Queen Cath¬ 
erine Parr addresses one of her occasional prayers. "O Almighty 
kyng and Lorde of hostes whiche by thy angelles there unto 
apoynted, dooest Minister bothe war and peace . . . our cause now 
being just, and being enforced to enter into warre and battaylo we 
most humbly beseeche the (O Lorde God of hostes) So to to ime 
the hertes of our enemies to the desyre of peace, that no Christian 
bloud be spilt, or els graunt (O Lorde) that with smal effusion of 
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bloud, and to the little hurte and domage of innocentes, we may 
to thy glory obteine victory: and that the warres beyng sone ended, 
we mai al with one hert and mind, knitte together in concord and 
unite, laude and praise the . . . ” 145 

It is to this same God that the fighting soldier prays. "Arme mee 
(O thou God of Battels) with courage this day, that I may not fall 
before my enemies: The quarrell is thine, let the victorie bee thine; 
tie to my sinewes the strength of David, that I may with a peeble 
stone strike to the earth these Giants that fight against thy trueth. 
The weaker meanes I use, the greater shall bee thy glory, if I come 
from the fielde crowned with conquest I put no confidence (O 
Lord) either in the strong horse or the ironheaded speare: the armor 
that must defend mee, is thy right arme. Bee thou therefore this 
day my Captaine to conduct mee.” 146 To the Elizabethan, God was 
not only Master of history. He was also the God of providence: 
God is not only the fount of all truth, mercy, grace, wisdom, and 
founder of all learning, He is the literal disposer of all the world’s 
goods. In the words of Calvin: "All our hope and wealth so reside 
in God that neither we nor our possessions prosper unless we can 
have his blessing, we ought constantly commit ourselves and all 
that we have to him. . . . For all are declared accursed by God who, 
placing confidence in themselves or someone else, conceive and 
carry out their plans; who undertake or try to begin anything apart 
from his will, and without calling upon him.” 147 

Although the writers of prayers do not dwell on the personality 
of God as such, it is nevertheless possible to deduce from the atti¬ 
tude displayed toward God the personality attributed to Him. This 
personality we can reconstruct, for during the prayer of a devout 
worshiper, the personal human picture of God is never absent. The 
sixteenth-century picture of God no longer has the gross anthropo¬ 
morphic features of the God of primitive man, but the God of the 
Elizabethan sees and hears though not with human eyes or ears. 
He is supersensuous; He is neither bound to space nor limited in 
action. He has no human needs. But the essential traits of person¬ 
ality, thinking, feeling, judging are there. 148 He is at once a "most 
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terrible judge, as a mercifull father.” 149 The power of judgment at¬ 
tributed to God was very close to the Elizabethans. Even for the 
most righteous person the judgment of God was an ever-prejent 
thought, one of the fundamentals never to be lost sight of no r lat¬ 
ter how far he might progress up the spiritual ladder. 160 And the 
judgment of God was not something which would come only on 
the day of reckoning. Judgment came in the immediate, almost 
hourly judging of life here and now. 161 Unequivocally stated we see 
such sentiment in a prayer by Edward Dering. “I see thy heavy 
wrath, vengeance, and judgement against sin to be intollerabel, that 
even the least wicked thought and most secret cogitation of my 
heart, procureth thy heavy wrath, and euerlasting curse, the tor¬ 
ments of hell, and everlasting fire, even although I had but once 
in all my life broke one of thy commandamentes, so much as once 
in thought. ... I know thou art true and just and canst not at yde 
sinne and wickednesse, but wylt justly punish every sinne oven 
with the self same torments of hell.” 152 With a much stronger s mse 
of life than of theology the Elizabethan could at the same time sray 
to an immutable God, to a “merciful Father,” 168 “euerlasting full 
of pitie.” 164 “O Lord God father of lyght with whom is no chau nge, 
neyther yet a shadowe of chaunge.” 156 “For thou art God anci art 
not changed; with thee there is no variableness: Therefore we pray 
not to change but to submit our wills unto thine.” 166 

This paradoxical personality of God often shines out in the : ame 
prayer. “O strong terrible, mighty and feareful Lorde God ... judge 
of all men: O exorable, patient, and most Gracious Father whose 
eyes are upon the wayes of all men, and are so cleane that they 
cannot abide impietie.” 167 Supporting both the judge concept and 
the loving father is the might of God. “Whatsoeuer things wo see 
faire, good, wise, mighty, are but euen sparkles of that power, 
bewty, goodness, wisdome, which thou arte.” 168 To the Elizabe han, 
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Cod is not a static spirit, a summutn bonum; surely not a superper¬ 
sonal ideal. He is the Good Samaritan, the Good Physician, the 
Good Shepherd, but at the same time the Stern Judge. 169 A devout 
worshiper could pour out his needs to none but a God with human 
feelings, a helper in time of need. The Elizabethan’s God is no ca¬ 
pricious, revengeful being, but as a righteous and zealous God, He 
is angry with sin; He judges and punishes. 160 Likewise the Eliza¬ 
bethan’s God is dynamic might and will. Whom he can expect to 
take part in the world and the lives of men. 161 To the Elizabethan, 
all God’s attributes fit together with perfect coherence, and, there¬ 
fore, His acts are the products of His character. 

Social Concepts 

To sixteenth-century social and ethical values the controlling 
ideas in the prayers bear a close relationship. No concept in the 
prayers so well reflects the entanglement of the religious with the 
social and commercial as does the belief that God is the Maker and 
Disposer of all good things, including worldly goods, and that the 
possessions of men are only held in trust for the Lord. Success be¬ 
comes a reward for those who love the Lord, but ownership of 
property dispensed by the Almighty becomes a curse if it is not 
viewed as a divine obligation. In a “Prayer for Rich Men” this be¬ 
lief is associated with Biblical authority. “Albeit, O Lorde, thou 
art the geuer of all good thinges, and through thy blessing men be¬ 
come riche that are godly and justely riche, yet we are taught in 
thy diuine scriptures that riches and the cares of worldly thinges 
smother vp thy holy wurde, and that it is more easy for a cable rope 
to go throughe the eye of a nedle then for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heauen. . . . ” 162 The rich are reminded that they are 
‘Dispensers and stewards [and] may not set their minds upon the 
deceitful treasures of this world, which are more brittle than glass, 
more vain than smoke .. . but liberally and cheerfully bestow such 
goods as thou hast committed unto them upon their poor neigh¬ 
bors ... laying up in store for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that they may attain everlasting life.” 168 

159. Ibid., p. 229. 

160. Ibid., p. 139. 

161. Dekker, Foure Birds, pp. 259-72. 

162. Becon, The flower of godlye praiers, fol. 33v. 

163. Ibid., fol. 84. 
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The influence of the concept of the Almighty disposer is Ear 
reaching and takes curious turns as it pervades the philosophy of 
the various strata of society. One striking effect is that the cone jpt 
solidly undergirds the Tudor ideal of an ordered society: it is C od 
who has made some people rich and others poor, placed some in 
high places and others in low. Prayers designed for every class from 
magistrates to the lowest serving man, rich men and poor iren, 
dwell on the duty of each class to work diligently and contentedly 
in the niches where God has assigned them. The social impl ca¬ 
tions of the Elizabethans devotion to order can be seen vividl; r in 
these prayers wherein daily lives and actions of all were subjec ted 
to scrutiny. Prayers designed for the magistrate, the highest on the 
social scale and second only to God, nevertheless reveal his niche 
in the hierachy. One from Dekker reads: 

Thou hast called mee (O Lord) being but a worme of the earth, and 
raised to riches, as it were, even out of dust, to be a Ruler over 
others: bestow on mee therefore the spirit of Wisedome, that I nay 
first learne how to goveme my selfe: for the perfect knowledge of 
a mans self, brings him (O God) to the true knowledge of thee. 
Humble mee (O my Maker) in this toppe of my height: that my 
head being lifted up to honor, my heart may not swell up with 
pride: give mee a mind not to execute my owne will but thine: give 
me an eye that may not lust after my owne profit, but the advance¬ 
ment of thy glorie, and the good of the Commonwealth. As thou 
hast placed mee, to bee a Pillar to uphold others, so grant that I 
may not proove a weake Pillar, to throw my selfe downe; and with 
my fall to bruise others that stand under me.... In all my pro sper¬ 
ity let mee looke onely upon thee . . . suffer mee not (O Savio r) by 
abundance of wealth to forget thee, nor by feeling want, tc fall 
into despaire, and so forsake thee. Grant this and whatsoever else, 
O Lord, I stand in neede of to guide me in this dangerous Sea, 
wherein thou has appointed me to saile ” 164 

High birth implies great advantages but imposes obligations and 
even the Magistrate must be humble in the presence of God. We 
find the Master of the household, a step down the social ladder, 
reflecting from his niche the same sentiments. 

Although, O Christe, the most hyghest Lord, all power beth in 
heauen and in earth be geuen vnto thee of thy heauenly fathei and 
albeit thou hast geuen us a commaundement that we should not 

164. Dekker, Foure Birds, pp. 131-32. 
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desire to be called master, for we haue but one Master, whiche thou 
art, and all we are brethren, hauinge one father, whiche is in 
heauen; yet forasmuche as thou according to thy blessed wil hast 
appointed some superioures, some inferioures, some masters, some 
servaunts, some to commaunde, some to obeye, some to rule, some 
to seme, and by this meanes such as be in superioriti haue obtayned 
by the holye wurd the name of Masters or Lordes, because they 
haue seruauntes vnder them, and rule vnder thee, accordinge to thy 
good pleasure and godly appointement, whiche art the moste su¬ 
preme power, and moste excellent maiestie, King of Kinges, and 
Lorde of Lordes, to whome all thinges both in heauen, and in earth, 
and vnder the earth, doo bowe their knees, and geue reuerence and 
honour . . . we moste humblie praye thee, whiche arte the greatest 
mayster and moste hyghest Lorde, to sende thy holy spirite vpon 
al suche as are called Masters here in earth, and haue superioritie 
vnder thee, that thei, rememberinge themselues to be tiiy seru¬ 
auntes, and that they also haue a mayster in heauen, with whom 
there is no respecte of persons, maye put away all threatenings, all 
cruelty, all vnrighteousnesse, and do that vnto their seruauntes 
which is iust and equalL 165 

From the opposite end of the social scale the poor man prays: 
As thou hast made some rich to dispose the worldly goods, so 
hast thou appointed some to be poore, that they might receiue thy 
benefites at the rich mens hands. . . . We therefore most humbly 
pray thee to geue a good spirite to all suche as it hath pleased thee 
to burden with the yoke of poverty . . . and by no meanes envy, 
murmure, or grudge against such as it hath pleased thee to endue, 
with more aboundaunce of worldly goodes . . . knowing their state 
... to be of thee ... may continually praise thee, and hope for bet¬ 
ter thinges in the world to come. 166 

The prayer for the serving man is in the same vein. “No service 
(O God) is like unto that of thine: It is the highway to the highest 
honour: It is a preferment to etemitie, a promotion beyond that 
which is bestowed by Kings. Admit me therefore into thy house¬ 
hold of Faith: clothe me in the livery of a true Christian, so shall 
I ever waite upon thee (O my Lorde:) lead me out of the company 
of swearers, quarrellers, drunkards, boasters, adulterers, & all those 
that blaspheme thee. Arme mee with thy grace, assist mee with thy 
Spirit, blesse me with thy hand, fill me with thy blessings, looke 

165. Becon, Flower , fols. 42v, 43, 43v. 

166. Ibid ., fols. 34v, 35. 
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downe upon my weakenesse; lift me up in strength: beare with my 
frailtie: suffer not my heart to swell with pride, mine eye to bin ne 
in lust, my tongue to sting with a slaunder, my hand to be dipt in 
blood. But succour me (O my maker) and save mee, now and e\ er, 
so bee it. Amen.” 167 

The dedication of the Elizabethan age to the concept of orler 
has been reiterated endlessly, but the fact that the dedication to 
order penetrated into the daily lives and actions of the average 
Elizabethan and was an integral part of his religion cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. In every thing he did, the Elizabethan was bound by 
order. Whatever his position in life, he was supposed to be satis¬ 
fied to work diligently and in this manner best to serve his ma iter 
and his God. Rich and poor alike were taught that man is torn 
to work "as the bird is bom to fly.” Diligence and thrift came tc be 
looked upon as cardinal virtues as they unequivocally suppo: ted 
the order and the trusteeship of God’s goods. Not only must men 
work, they must feel that the Lord "Requires! of vs also, that we 
withdraw ourselues from euery brother that walketh inordinately, 
and geueth not his mind vnto labour: so that thy godly pleasure is 
that no man be idle, but euery man labour according to his v 3ca- 
tion and calling . . . and . . . knowledge thee the geuer o: all 
good things.” 168 Prayers in many devotional books designed for 
each of the vocations reveal the way in which each profession can 
best perform its task in its particular stratum of society and tl ere- 
by best serve the Lord. Becon goes into great detail in his pn yers 
to spell out the exact relationship of the various groups to heir 
masters, to their work, and to God. For example the landlords pray 
to the Lord that they may "remember themselues as tennaimtes 
and not racke and strech out rentes” and to remember themselves 
“as straungers and pilgrimes in this world hauing here no dwell- 
inge place but seldnge one to come.” 169 In the prayer for merchants 
the writer states that because God has seen fit to place the goods 
and such necessaries for the use of man in "divers lands and si ndry 
countries” they, the merchants, must travel, and, therefore, pray 
for safe conduct and that all merchants "may show themselves 
thankful to God” and their neighbors and "so occupye theyr mar- 
chaundise without fraude, gile, or deceite, that the common weale 

167. Dekker, Foure Birds , pp. 44-45. 

168. Becon, Flower, fol. 33. 

169. Ibid., fol. 39v. 
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may prospere and floryshe with the abundance of worldly thin gs 
throug theyr godly and righteous trauailes, vnto the glory of thy 
name” 170 It is in a prayer for the man who buys and sells that we 
see the delicate position of the person most frequently subjected to 
temptation for selfish profit, but who must fit himself into the re¬ 
ligious ethical pattern. 

O Good God, what is our life but a common Mart, wherein we sel 
away our bodies to shame for the price of momentarie pleasure, & 
barter away our soules to sinne, which were bought at the dearest 
rate (even thy Sonnes blood?) VWiat are all our labours, but desper¬ 
ate voiages, made to purchase wealth? And what are the riches of 
the worldly man when they are gotten, but (as thy Prophet singeth) 
The weaving of a spiders webbe? The Spider makes fine nets to 
catch flyes; and the worldling wasteth his nights, & weareth out 
his dayes in tying his conscience full of knots to pull up riches. 
Sithence then the heaping up of wealth is for the most part, the 
heaping up of wickedness; and that all the travailes of our life, are 
but like buying and selling in a fayre ... so direct my steps (deare 
Lord) that I may neither wander to get goods by unlawful! courses, 
nor that I may fal in love with riches, how well soever they bee 
gotten. . . . And since to love our neighbor is the fulfilling of the 
Law, give mee grace that I may bee counted no breaker of that 
Law, but a keeper of it sound, dealing justly with all men. ... As 
thou (O Father of us all) hast given mee two hands, so appoint 
those servants of my bodie to execute none but good and holy of¬ 
fices; Let the one hand buy honesty, and the other sell justly. Let 
the left bee to lay up wealth to maintain my bodie, and the right to 
distribute thy blessings to those whose bodies are in miserie. . . . 
Pull out of my heart stings of envy, and let me rejoyce to see others 
prosper in the world, & not murmure if I my selfe wither like trees 
in Autumne, though I lose the golden leaves of wealth, and be left 
naked with povertie. Keep the wolf from my doore, & the Fox out 
of my bed-chamber, that other men may neither lye in waite to 
robbe mee of my goods, nor I sit up late in the counsell of the 
wicked, how to deceive other men of theirs. 171 

Such examples could be cited endlessly but these are sufficient to 
illustrate the penetration of religious concepts into all areas of life, 
now thought to be secular. From these examples, we become con¬ 
scious of the fact that in this period nothing is merely individual; 

170. Ibid., fol. 40. 
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nothing is in our sense secular, not even commerce and business. 

Were it possible for all men to live by the ideals of the prayers 
all mankind would be purposefully occupied, contentment wo ild 
reign, and order would be constant. No upsetting influences wo lid 
exist. But man, being the creature he is, is by nature always looking 
for better things, and Renaissance man was no exception. He m- 
consciously unmasks his desires for self-advancement when he ar¬ 
dently prays against envy, pride, and ambition. These traits are < >vil 
because they stem from self and upset order. Man prays tius 
against envy: “Graunt vs that wee bee not enuyous, but quietly 
content with thy judgement and the disposyng of thy gyftes md 
benefites. Graunt us to be thankeful for that we receiue, and not 
to murmure secretely with ourselfes against thi judgement and 
blessed wyll in bestowyng thy free benefites, but rather that we 
loue and praise thy bounteous liberalitie as well in others a: in 
ourself, and alwaies magnifie thee, O Lorde, the wel of all gyftes 
and goodnes.” 172 

Such a prayer is an admission to the necessity of social degree, 
but not necessarily to continuing in one station. Though it was 
thought evil to envy, it was not demanded that the poor man fold 
his hands. Rather the Elizabethan believed that the best way tc get 
ahead was to serve the Lord with all diligence in his vocatio a so 
that the Lord would reward his effort and call him to a higher j lace 
in society. God helps those who help themselves, without envy, am¬ 
bition, or greed. It is man's duty to be prepared for whatever God 
has in store for him. 173 Envy is associated with ambition and gi eed, 
man’s besetting sin since the beginning of time. Ambition is ;i sin 
because it changes the focus of man’s attention from God to self. 
It is the devil’s work because it tempts man to be exalted in him¬ 
self; it negates humility. Calvin says: “Whenever this lust invades 
our mind to compel us to seek out something of our own ths t re¬ 
poses in ourselves rather than God . . . this thought was sugg ssted 
by [Satan] who induced our first parents to want to become Tike 
gods knowing good and evil’ (Gen. 3:5).” 174 

Closely associated with the sin of ambition is covetousness which 
goads a man into striving for earthly goods, and drives him away 
from God into the hands of the devil. 

172. Primer in Englishe and Latyn, sig. F8. 

173. Wright, Middle-Class Culture, p. 172. 

174. Calvin, Institutes, II, 2, 10. 
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O Father of heaven, and giver of all blessings, open thy hand, but 
so open it, that the powring downe of thy benefits, may not make 
us swell into a desire to hoord up more then is fit for us to receive. 
The love of worldly honours, maketh us onely in love with the 
world, and to forget thee; the love of gold & silver, maketh us to 
forsake heaven, and to lose thee. O let not therefore the griping tal¬ 
ents of covetousnesse seize upon our soules. It is a golden divell 
that tempteth us into hell. It is a Marmaid, whose songs are sweet, 
but full of sorcerie. ... It is a sinne, that blindeth the eye of justice; 
It is a bell, whose sound so deafes the poore mans voice, that his 
wrongs cannot bee heard. ... A covetous man is like hell, ever de¬ 
vouring, never satisfied; hee is an insatiable drunkard of gold. . . . 
Grant these blessings (O Father Almightie) and with them, give us 
grace to bee content with such estate (how meane soever) as thou 
shalt lay upon us: let the wealth we desire be thy kingdome, and 
the gold we thirst after, be our Salvation. Amen. 176 

Few prayers give clearer utterance to the accepted philosophy of 
the two-way responsibility of acquisitiveness and the evils of greed. 

Pride is invariably included as one of the sins to be prayed 
against: it contributes to ambition; it puffs man up with himself; 
it is likely to contribute to discontent and chaos. A prayer against 
pride reads: 

O Most louing and Gentle Sauiour, the only begotten Son of the 
etemall and liuing God, thou commaundest all them, that will 
come vnto thee and be thy scholers, to leame of the to be meke, 
humable, and lowly in hart, to be pore in spirit, not to be puffed 
up with arroganci, pride, ambicion, and vain-glori. For thou scater- 
est them that are proude in the imaginacion of their harts. Thou 
puttest downe the mighty from their seats, and exaltest them of low 
degree. Thou resistest the proud, and geuest grace to the humble. 
Thou throwest downe the hauty minded, and exaltest the meke 
spirited. Thou so greatly abhorest Pride, that thou bringest also the 
proude to noughte, and makest the memoriall of them to cease from 
out of the earth. For pride is the originall of all sinne whoso taketh 
hold therof shal be filled with cursings, and at the last it shall ouer- 
throw him. ... It may please the therfore, whiche art the mirrour 
of true humilitie and geuer of all vertue, to graue in our harts the 
true knowledg of ourselues, that we may bothe willingly and un- 
fainedly confes whatsoeuer goodnes we haue to be thy gifte, and 
not so to glory in our selues, but to geue vnto thee most humble 

175. Dekker, Foure Birds , p. 196. 
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and harty thankes for all thy gifts, euer walking before thee vith 
all submission and lowlynes of mind, that thou mayest exalt vs 
when the time commeth. Suffer vs not to be hie minded, bul to 
make oure selues equall to them of the lower sorte, and geu€ vs 
that humilitie and lowlines of harte, that mortifieth and killed i in 
vs all loue of oureselues, all pride and arrogancy, that our whole 
glory and reioysing may oneli be in thee our Lord and Sauioure, to 
whom be all honor for euermore. 176 

Thus the ideal revealed in die prayers is a divinely ordered soci¬ 
ety with every man content to work in his place until invited by a 
duly constituted authority to move higher. Any progress up the 
ladder of success must be God's doings. 

In Becon's prayer for subjects we get a good picture of an or¬ 
dered society all of whose members are working under the ulti¬ 
mate authority of the Queen. 

As it is thy Godly appointment, O Lord God, that some should 
beare rule in this world to see thy glory set forth and common 
peace kept: so it is thy pleasure agayne, that some should be sub- 
iectes and inferiours to other in their vocation, although before 
thee there is no respect of persons. And for as much as it is thy ; ;ood 
will to appoint me in the number of subiectes: I beseech thee to 
geue me a faithfull and an obedient hart vnto the hygh powers, 
that there may be found in me no disobedience, no treason, no 
falsehood, no dissimulation, no insurrection, no commotion, no con¬ 
spiracy, nor any kind of rebellion in word or deed against the ciuil 
magistrates but all faithfulnes, obedience, quietnesse, subieetion, 
humilitie and whatsoeuer els becommeth a subiect, that I liuyng 
here in all lowlynesse of mynde, may at the last day throug 1 thy 
fauour be lifted vp vnto euerlastyng glory. 177 

Complete submission to duly constituted authority is the key¬ 
note; and die pattern of order which Henry VIII hoped for m the 
church is now prayed for in every realm of man's existence. 1 it the 
head of this society stands the magistrate, the vice-regent of God, 
the branch of Christ. The concept of order demands homage for 
this magistrate whoever he might be. During the reign of Elizabeth 
it is not difficult to imagine the influence such a concept would 
have on the devotional writers. Countless books include p rayers 
made specifically for the Queen. 

176. Becon, Flower, fols. 107v, 108, 108v. 

177. Tommaunder, fols. 11, llv, 12. 
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These prayers disclose the high esteem in which the Queen was 
held and reveal the deep feeling of patriotism surging through the 
country at the time. Here is one by Francis Kett. "And so I pray 
God with all instance, that it may please him of his aboundant 
mercie, to preserue you our Sweete, beloued Queene and true 
branch of Christ, long to reigne ouer us in the tranquillitie and 
peace, to the setting foorth of Gods honour, and spreading abroade 
of his glorie, that your maiestie may joyfully appeare before Christ, 
and be crowned with the crownes and Diademes of euerlasting 
glorification.” 178 The chief magistrate of England was "Elizabeth, 
our gratious queene, and next to Thee here on earth.” 179 People 
were sure that God had smiled on England. "And for as much as 
it hath pleased thee in mercie aboue all Nations of the earth, to 
powre downe the sweet showers of thy heavenly graces upon the 
our English nation aboundantly, in more plentiful wise, watering the 
same with thy gyftes of thy holie Spirit in promoting thy Gospell, 
and ouerthrowing idolatrie (in the church). ... We beseech thee 
thy holy spirit, guide and rule every part and member thereof, es¬ 
pecially thy seruaunt Elyzabeth our Queene whome thy gratious 
fauour and merciful providence hath appointed a chiefe member 
in the same, vnder whose winges next vnto thy protection it hath 
a cheefe succour and support.” 180 If every one of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth s subjects was not ready to live, fight, and die for her, it was 
through no lack of tutoring from the prayer books. Unanimously 
the prayers imply that the subject owes unswerving loyalty to his 
sovereign, whatever the sovereign may be or do. In the case of an 
unjust sovereign the subject’s only hope is that "God’s great dep¬ 
uty” 181 will be overcalled by the Master himself and the subject will 
get relief from heaven. Implied also is the idea that the mainte¬ 
nance of religion, of existing civil authority, and of social order 
are interdependent. It is not always easy to be quite sure whether 
religion is being used to defend the power of the state or whether 
the power of the state is being marshaled to defend the existing re¬ 
ligious order. 

What is significant is that prayer played a part in establishing 
both the religious and political order. Even people not particularly 

178. Glorious and beautiful Garland of Mans Glorification , sig. A4v. 

179. William Hunnis, Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul , p. 83. 

180. Dering, Godly private praiers, sigs. Cl, Civ. 

181. Richard II, III, ii, 57. 
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fervid about religion seem to have taken for granted the necessity 
for and the effectiveness of prayer. 

An analysis of the prayers, oaths, and curses of the latter six¬ 
teenth century brings us nearer to an understanding of the relig: ous 
and moral context within which men of the period exercised md 
expressed their passions and aspirations. 
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